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JDr. Robert G. Wood 
President 

University of Nlassacbusetts 
85 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 92109 

Dear President W^ood: 

I hereby transmit to you the report on the Committee on 
the Future University of Massachusetts. TThis report seeks to 
chart some new directions for the University within the clear 
context of both its historic commitments .'\nd its emerging national 
status., 

Xhe ideas and recommendations put forward are intended not 
as a blueprint but as a catalyst for a process of reevaluation and 
renewal. It is this process and not any particular set of an- 
swers that will move the University forward during the decade 

to come. 

I hope the report conveys what my work with the Committee 

has made very clear: the members of the Committee all of 

them share a deep respect for the values and mission of public 

universities and a belief in the capacity of the University of 
Massachusetts to serve these values and fulfill this mission within 
a framework of educational excellence. The Committee has 
worked with singular dedication and interest for nine months. 
Starting from widely varied professional and personal viewpoints, 
the.y achieved a remarkable degree ef agreement. 

If I can be of help in discussing the Committee’s recommen- 
dations with any of the University’s constituencies, I would be 
very glad to do so. 




Cordially, 



Vernon R. Alden 




Last December 9, Robert G. Wood was inaugurated as the 
sixteenth President of the University of Massachusetts. Taking 
office at the beginning cf a new decade, at a time of great stress 
for higher education and for the country generally, and in a newly 
created system- wide Presidency located in Boston, President Wood 
used the occasion of his inauguration to announce the appointment 
of a Committee on the Future University, to advise him and the 
Trustees on the nature and direction of the future University of 
Massachusetts. That Committee herewith submits its report to the 
President and Trustees. 

In appointing the Committee, President Wood wrote each 
member as follows: 

I regard the Committee’s work as a vital step in 
the wise and timely development of the University of 
Massachusetts. If the future University is to be 
genuinely responsive to the future condition of society, 
all of us who are a part of it will have to think 
creatively — about the conditions and responsibilities 
we envision in the future. 

As you know, the University of Massachusetts 
is a youthful one, experiencing its greatest period of 
growth in the last ten years. That was a decade 
when the entire educational world was in ferment, 
and the years ahead promise further decisive changes. 

In this time of continued movement, I am asking the 
Committee to consider: 

--WHiat principal forces in terms of population 
pressures, economic growth, technological 
changes and manpower requirements will play 
upon the University and what responsibilities 
will it consequently be asked to assume? 

—What chenges can and should we anticipate in 
the University as a community in its style of 
living and in the working relationships among 
faculty, students, administration and alumni? 



--What changes are necessary and desirable in 
the content of what the University learns 
through research and teaches through instruc- 
tion; and how do we balance the reliable ac- 
quisition of knowledge with its humane use? 

--How should the total educational responsibility 
of the state be shared among public and pri- 
vate institutions, and how' can these diverge 
iristitutions at all levels of higher education 
better learn to work together for common 
purposes? 

—How do we continue to educate beyond the 
accustomed years of early adult life, and what 
arrangements do we make to encourage men 
and women of Massachusetts to learn and to 
grow throughout their lives? 

--How can the University better serve the state 
in making its resources available to respond 
to our collective public needs? 

These and other questions need responsible an- 
swers in a policy framework. While the Trustees, the 
Chancellors, the Dean of the Medical School, and I 
expect to be making specific decisions about in- 
stitutional growth and change as part of our com- 
bined responsibility, we need badly to have the 
benefit of the detached, experienced, responsible 
views that you and your colleagues represent. I am 
sure your contributions will benefit the Common- 
wealth and its University and higher education in 
the nation as well. 



Our report explores these questions and others that have 
emerged in the course of our inquiry. 

The Committee is a broadly based group, including students 
and faculty from the University, alumni of the University and 
other leading Massachusetts citizens of a variety of backgrounds 
and concerns, and people from outside the Commonwealth who 
are professionally concerned with higher education. In all, half of 
the Committee’s membership is actively involved in the field of 
education, and the other half represents a variety of business, pro- 
fessional and community interests. 
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The Committee has met eight times since last January, mostly 
in two-day sessions. It has met and talked with national experts 
in the field of higher education, including people associated with 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher Eklr ''ation, the Assembly on 
University Goals and CJovernance, and the Newman Committee 
(a foundation-supported Task Force that reported to HEW Secre- 
tary Richardson) — the most important national bodies to report 
on the state of higher education in many years. It has talked 
with students, faculty members, and administrators from the Uni- 
versity of NIassachusetts and with citizens from Amherst and 
Boston who are affected by the impact of the University in their 
communities. It has had the benefit of staff reports about the 
issues before it, of the various master plans and committee reports 
about the University’s future that have preceded it. and of an 
evergrowing library of reading material about American higher 
education. 

Our staff, working with appropriate University officials, de- 
signed and carried out surveys of the Amherst faculty and the 
Boston student body during the spring of 1971. The results of 
these surveys appear at relevant places in the report. Nearly half 
the Amherst faculty, an excellent cross-section, responded to the 
faculcy questionnaire; about a fifth of the Boston student body, 
a reasonably representative cross-section, responded to the student 
survey. 

We conceive oar assignment to be to suggest the major direc- 
tions in which the University might move over the next ten 
years. We have also tried to set forth some organizational changes 
that would facilitate this process. W^e have tried to indicate the 
present strengths of the University as well as the changes that the 
coming decade will require. W^e do not deal with every issue that 
has been brought to our attention, and on those issues considered, 
we have not tried to answer every question that would arise in 
the course of implementing our recommendations. W^e have tried 
to consider the main lines of argument on all sides of each issue, 
and we have tried to offer feasible solutions. Their implementa- 
tion will rest variously with the Board of Trustees, the President 
and other administrators, the faculty, the students and the General 
Court. 

Throughout our work there was a continuing discussion over 
whether we should confine ourselves to stating themes for the 
future or go into details of models and programs. We were agreed 
that our report is an advisory document — a beginning, a basis 
for consideration and deliberation both within the University and 
outside it. The question was what degree of elaboration would 
start meaningful discussion and debate without invading the legiti- 
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mate prerogative of those who have the responsibility and author- 
ity to act on the issues we have raised. Although not all of us 
are wholly comfortable with the middle ground the Committee 
has chosen, the overwhelming majority felt an obligation to go 
beyond a brief statement of themes into a carefully limited elabora- 
tion of context and direction. We believe the level of specificity 
we have chosen is appropriate to provoke constructive discussion 
both on and off the campuses without enroaching upon the role 
and competence of any relevant group or body. 

The Committee had twenty-one members, and there were 
undoubtedly twenty-one individual views as to just how the report 
should be written. Consequently, while the overwhelming ma- 
jority agrees with the report, no single member can be held to a 
position of total agreement with absolutely every portion of it. 

In submitting our report we wish to thank Peter Edelman, 
the Staff Director, whose insight, hard work, and editorial skill 
were indispensable to our undertaking. We wish also to thank the 
other members of the staff who have been enormously helpful 
throughout: Gerry Studds, the Associate Director; Andrew Nighs- 
wander, Michael Deland, Kate Fleisher and Roxanne Miller, 
Staff Associates; and John Dihkelspiel, Joel Sirkin, and James 
Holloman, summer staff associates. Roxanne Miller deserves 
special mention. She typed and retyped the report in its numer- 
ous drafts; her efficiency and good cheer were essential to the 
meeting of all deadlines during the Committee’s work. 

We are indebted to various consultants for invaluable advice 
and assistance: William Arrowsmith, Lyman Brainerd, Antonia 

Chayes, Allen Davis, Elizabeth Drew, David Gardner, Fred 
Harrington, Ann Heiss, Stephen Kramer, and Lynn Shostack. 
We want to thank others from outside the University who gave 
of their time to meet with the Committee: Stephen Graubard, 

Charles Palmer, Joseph Rhodes, and Virginia Smith; and still 
others who took time to comment on drafts of the report at var- 
ious stages: Lawrence Dennis, William Dwyer, William Gaige, 

Nathan Glazer, William Helrh, Marshall Kaplan, Seymour M. 
Lipset, John Maguire, Louis Menand, David Riesman, David 
Robinson, and Martin Trow. 

We owe very special thanks to Robert Greenleaf and Con- 
stantine Simonides for their generous and unfailingly thoughtful 
counsel, and to Deputy Chancellor Patrick McCarthy of the 
Board of Higher Education, who sat with us as an observer and 
contributed a system-wide perspective to our deliberations. 

Most important, we wish to thank former Chancellor Oswald 
Tippo, Acting Chancellor Randolph W^. Bromery, Chancellor 
Francis Broderick, Dean Lamar. Sputter, and the faculty, students, 
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and other administrators of the campuses of the University who 
gave willingly and imstintingly of their time in informing us about 
the University and in sharing their hopes and ideas with us. Of 
particular help throughout were Glenn Klters and Richard Story 
at Amherst, Richard Freeland at Boston, and Nan Robinson of 
the President’s office . 

Finally, it must be said that the responsibility for our con- 
clusions and suggestions is our own. We have had extensive and 
exceedingly helpful advice and assistance, but we alone are ac- 
countable for what follows. 
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The University of Massachusetts, having already quadrupled 
in size these past ten years, will more than double again in the 
next ten. While the era of burgeoning expansion is over for most 
public universities, the University of Massachusetts, having devel- 
oped late, is still growing.. 

In that growth there is opportunity for needed change, 
especially when the experience of others is at hand to show pit- 
falls that can be avoided. The key question is, will the University 
of Massachusetts model itself on the past, producing in 1980 a 
university which emulates the most admired institutions of the 
1960’s, or will it help lead the nation to a new model for public 
higher education in the seventies? 

This Committee believes the University of M^assachusetts has 
the capacity to lead toward new standards of quality and ex- 
cellence. It has grown impressively in stature in recent years and 
it has tremendous potential. With this report, we hope to increase 
public awareness of that potential as well as influence the internal 
sense of purpose and mission of the University. For public trust 
and support are what ultimately make change and growth possible. 

The questions we seek to answer, briefly, are who will attend, 
what they will be taught, where they will study, when in their 
lives they will participate, and how the institution will serve the 
Commonwealth beyond its students. 

We begin with the recognition that the institution is both 
public and a university . The public pays for it, and the public 
therefore has a right to benefit from it. The public trust depends 
not just on an informed sense of the University’s potential, but 
also on satisfaction received, and this in turn creates a broad obli- 
gation of service both to students and the society beyond. 

If the public nature of the University broadens its obligations, 
its status as a universit y — an institution for learning — is simul- 
taneously a limiting force. The university is a specific kind of in- 
stitution entrusted by society with a special responsibility to educate 
citizens and advance knowledge. 

But that formulation, while correct, is no longer sufficient. 
The role of universities is under debate all over the country. Some 
say universities can survive only if they assume a new involvement 
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in the society around them. Others maintain that such involve- 
ment would destroy the effectiveness of universities in freely pursu- 
ing and creating new knowledge. Accepting fully that universities 
are institutions of limited mission and competence, we nonetheless 
choose to stand with the first group. We believe universities 
should be responsive rather than disengaged, appliers as well as 
creatop of knowledge, questioners as well as conservers of values. 

Five key concepts summarize our recommendations for the 
University of Massachusetts: 

-Accessibility to able students of all income levels, races, 
national backgrounds, and ages. 

-Diversity of academic program, and of place and time of 
learning, to make the University truly responsive to the 
needs of students and society. 

- Underg raduate teachin g as a special priority, coupled 
with re-examination of how best to achieve this priority 
while sustaining the vital research and graduate teaching 
functions of the University. 

-Service to the public beyond the enrolled student body, 
including continuing education and application of the 
University’s faculty and student resources to assist in the 
solution of perplexing problems of public and social 
policy. 

-Productivity in the use of resources, to see that scarce 
funds produce the greatest educational results, with special 
ernphasis on new approaches to cooperation and coordin- 
ation between public and private colleges and universities, 
and among public institutions of higher education. 

These five themes suggest a new model for the public univer- 
sity in America one defined by its stronger emphasis upon the 

quality of the undergraduate learning experience and service to 
society. This will require changes in adm^sions policies, educa- 
tional programs, academic organization, anci administrative prior- 
ities, and not least will require additional resources from the 

Commonwealth . 

If ttie last decade was a period of emergence of the X-Tniversity 
of Massachusetts from the shadow of the private colleges and 
universities in the State, the next will be a time for assuming a 
full statewide role and enhancing an already substantial national 
reputation. 

By 1980 the University should have 50,000 full-time and 
15,000 to 20,000 part-time students. Its campuses should be 
sharply different from one another: Amherst the primary place 

for advanced training and the more residential campus; Boston 
an urban and more professionally oriented center, with a pre- 



dominantly commuting student body and greater opportunities 
for part-time study, for older students, and for students from low- 
income families; Worcester as the campus for health professions 
and health sciences, accommodating a substantial number of under- 
graduates. 



ACCESSIBILITY 

Who should come to the University in 1980? This is a key 
question. The opportunity for higher education has not yet been 
extended to all who should have it. Ability knows no Imes of 
income or race. A public university, especially, has an obligation 
to ^ the citizens who support it, to say nothing of its obligation 
to facilitate mobility as part of the American commitment to equal 
opportunity. 

The need for university training knows no boundaries of age. 
More than ever, for reasons both professional and personal, lifelong 
ieztrning should be a major aim of a university’s program. 

The University’s student body has consistently been more 
representative of lower income people than public universities 
around the country, and in recent years it has also done a credit- 
able job in recruiting, admitting, and financially assisting black 

students. , , . j i_ j • 

Nonetheless, the family income level of its student body is 

rising more rapidly than family income in the State. From all 
indications, these regressive trends will continue unless affirmative 
steps are taken. As to accommodating older students, as yet the 
University has not undertaken any substantial effort or program. 

We therefore recommend that the University take whatever 
affii-mative steps are necessary in its admissions , recruitin g and 
financial aid policies to ensure a fully representative s tudent body , 
and to that end we make the followin g ma i or recom mendations: 
We recommend that the Universit y ado pt g uidelines to j udge 
the success of its admissions policies in servin g low- income — 3-nd 
increasingly hard- pressed mictdle-income families . At a minimum 
it must strive to maintain its present income distribution — at 
Amherst, 23.4 percent of last fall’s entering class were from the 
lowest income third of the State’s population, and 35.4 percent 
were from the middle third; at Boston, 38.8 percent of the student 
body last year were from the lowest third, and 36.1 percent were 
from the middle third. 



Beyond this, through intensified recruiting and new techniques 
of selection, we believe Amherst could without sacrificing quality 
seek to ensure that a third of its students are from the lowest in- 
come third of the population. 

In addition, we recommend that the University pay special 
attention to serving groups historically discriminated a g ainst or 
severely underrepresented in the Universit y. While this includes 
such groups as blacks, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians, it is 
not limited to them. Ninety percent of the poor in Massachusetts 
are white, and many belong to ethnic groups which have been 
especially victimized through the years. 

We also recommend the formulation of guidelines to test the 
University’s success in recruitin g older students, and in servin g 
women and transfer students. 

We recommend that the University adopt, and the Le g islature 
fund, financial aid sufficient to su p port the kind of student bod y 
we su gg est. This is crucial . The President and Trustees have al- 
ready decided to ^k the Commonwealth for an additional $4.5 
million for financial aid for fiscal 1973, a step we strongly support. 
W^e estimate that State support for financial aid to needy students 
will have to increase each year to a total of $20 million per an- 
num by 1980 in order to achieve our goals. In addition, if the 
effort to attract low-income students is to succeed, present tuition 
should not be increased until an expanded financial aid program 
removes financial constraints as a barrier to attending the Univer- 
sity. 

We recommend that the University adopt new admissions 
criteria in order to mzLximize the accessibility of the institution to 
the groups we have mentioned without j eopardizin g its commit- 
ment to excellence. The majority of students should be admitted 
according to a formula based solely on rank in high school class 
or grades. A substantial minority should be admitted according 
to individualized determination based on such factors as interview, 
judgment as to exceptional talents and potential, and recommenda- 
tions. A process of individualized determination will be as im- 
portant for large numbers of older students as it is for many low- 
income students. 

W^e recommend, further, new recruiting measures to reach 
into high schools around the State, particularly schools previously 
under-represented, and into public agencies, corporations and other 
places where potential older students may be found. W^e also 
recommend skill development courses for all students who need 
special assistance with basic skills like reading, writing, speaking, 
and mathematics. Additional funds should be included in the fiscal 
1973 budget to ensure the necessary support for administering these 



recruiting and skill development activities. 

We recommend that public hi g her education as a whole move 
as soon as possible toward a system of open admissions which 
g uarantees an o p portunity for hi g her education to ever y Ivlassa- 
chusetts hi g h school g raduate or equivalent who desires it . W^e 
believe there is no other way to ensure that .'■he barriers to equal 
educational opportunity are removed. It is not physically possible 
or educationally desirable for the University to have an open ad- 
missions policy, but public higher education as a system should 
adopt the concept of open admissions as its standard. 

In terms of the physical accessibility and characteristics of the 
University and its individual campuses, we make the followin g 
ma i or recommendations: 

In order to promote the physical accessibility of learnin g and 
the possibility of community service, we recommend that the plans 
for the Columbia Point campus be modified. Columbia Point 
should be developed not as the sole UMass/ Boston, but as the 
nucleus of an urban university system which is dispersed throug h- 
out the Boston area. 

Most of the University’s Boston programs should be based at 
Columbia Point, but many should be available in other parts of 
the community, too. The present facility at 100 Arlington Street 
downtown should be retained. In addition, UMB should offer 
classes using the facilities of high schools, public agencies, busi- 
nesses, and other colleges; contract with corporations, public 
agencies, museums, hospitals, and other outside agencies to offer 
programs partially at these locations; develop course offerings 
which utilize new technological possibilities; and establish experi- 
mental two-year satellite campuses ei’.pecially convenient to low- 
income students. 

W^e recommend that the restudv and redesign of the physical 
plans for the Boston campus begin imme diatelv so that an a p pro- 
priate mix of buildin g at Columbia Point and p ro gram develop - 
ment elsewhere can occur with little disruption. The restudv 
should include attention to the problem of transit facilities to 
enable students to get to Columbia Point, and re-examination of 
the decision not to build any student and faculty housin g on 



We recommend that g rowth at Amherst be slowed over a 
period of years and finally stopped at a ceilin g of 25,000 students, 
a nd less if possible. The size of the Amherst campus makes it 
increasingly impersonal to students, difficult to administer, and 
deleterious in its impact on surrounding communities. We wish to 
emphasize further that the remainin g g rowth resources available to 
UMA will be extremely precious, and we recommend that they 



campus. 
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be concentrated on efforts for educational innovation and chan ge. 

We recommend that the teachin g hospital at Worcester be 
constxucted as soon as possible. The teaching hospital is important 
to the program and prestige of the Medical School; further delay 
in building it will seriously hamper the school’s development. 



ACADEMIC ISSUES 

What students should learn in the coming years, and how, 
are at the heart of considering the course of the future University. 
It is inappropriate to attempt to prescribe a detailed curriculum 
for the future, but to deal with changes in process without con- 
sidering questions of purpose would be equally inappropriate. So 
it is that we feel a clear obligation to suggest some new academic 
directions. 

The complexity and weight of knowledge in a technological 
society are such that education must concentrate more than ever 
on such ends as analytical skills, the capacity for self-knowledge, 
the critical examination of values and social institutions, the foster- 
ing of aesthetic sensitivity, and the ability to deal with knowledge 
as a matter of process rather than specific content. These observa- 
tions apply both to the arts and sciences and to professional 
programs. 

At the same time, teaching and research need to respond more 
to contemporary social problems, bringing to bear the perspectives 
of the past, of theory, and of creativity that are especially the 
resources of universities, and applying those resources not only to 
the here and now, but also to help anticipate and bring to public 
attention the problems that will trouble society in the future. 

The need to produce graduates who are prepared to contribute 
to the solution of immediate problems and the need to teach 
process more than specific content may be seen as contradictory. 
They are not. Rather, they imply a new agenda for the seventies: 
a priority on the creation of carefully designed professional pro- 
grams (and adaptation of existing ones) which offer both practical 
competence and the perspective and values traditionally associated 
with the liberal arts. It is in the creation of this mixture of liberal 
arts and professional studies that we see a major challenge for 
the seventies. 

The academic thrust of the University should give greater 
relative weight and prominence to under g raduate studies, with a 
diversity of programs, places, and times to learn that is consonant 
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with, the needs and requirements of an increasingly diverse student 
body and a complex society. In this major reorientation, the 
University’s most effective research and graduate teaching func- 
tions, so vital to its identity and to society, must not suffer. 

Toward a new diversity and an undergraduate focus, we make 
the followin g maior recommendations: 

We recommend the development of a new freshman year 
curriculum, to g ether with g reatly intensified advisin g and counsel- 
ing services for freshmen and a g reater share of University re- 
sources a p plied to the freshman year. Freshmen, who are going 
through a difficult period of adjustment, are in the largest, most 
impersonal courses, and receive insufficient personal attention 
outside of class. A careful re-ordering of the freshman curriculum 
is needed, to strike a balance between those who need structure 
and those whom it stifles, and to offer courses which provide a 
more effective introduction to A'^arious areas of knowledge and ways 
of learning. 

We recommend a g reater diversity of pro g ram for the rest of 
the under g raduate years, includin g ; 

-More options for independent study, including expansion 
of the individually designed major at Amherst and insti- 
tution of such a major at Boston; 

-Introduction of new problem- oriented learning units on 
the Amherst campus, in such areas as environmental 
and urbarx studies, where disciplinary lines have re- 
peatedly been crossed in the past by scholars and teach- 
ers; 

-A College of Public and Community Service on the 
Boston campus; and 

-A change in the master plan for Boston which now 
contemplates the development of six colleges of equal 
size. Additional colleges at UMB should be different 
from one another in their focus, and primarily profes- 
sionally or problem-oriented. There might therefore 
ultimately be more than six collies and they need not 
be the same size. 

W^e recommend diversity in the place of learnin g, includin g : 

-Expanded opportunities for field work in courses; 

-Opportunities to spend a year or semester in the field 
for credit, like the federally sponsored University Year 
in Action program which the University is currently 
entering into and which we strongly support; 

-Encouragement to the further development of the Uni- 
versity Without Walls, a 17 college experiment in flexible 
learning, especially suitable to invalids, prisoners, the 



geographically remote, and. students who work best on 
an individual basis; 

-Partial dispersal of the Boston campus; and 
-In cooperation with other public and with private institu- 
tions, development of an “open university” unit for 
Massachusetts, whereby institutions can offer programs 
and courses through a combination of mailed materials, 
television or videotape, and tutorial/seminar at satellite 
learning centers. Even if an open university is not 
developed, the University should proceed to explore 
the potentiality of applying new technology to its methods 
of teaching and learning. 

We recommend diversity in the time of learnin g , includin g: 
-Deferred admission as a standard option for all freshmen 
accepted at the University, and reservation of places for 
people who apply after having been out of high school 
for a time; 

-Encouragement of dropping out and coming back in as 
students feel the need for a break in their formal educa- 
tion; 

-Allowing students to go faster and slower than the stan- 
dard course load, taking more courses some terms and 
fewer in others, finishing more quickly or more slowly, 
and particularly being able to acquire a B.A. in three 
years if they so desire; 

-Development of new combination degrees, wherein for 
example, 3 years of undergraduate work and 2 years of 
graduate work would lead to a master’s degree; and 
-Re-examination of the length of all programs, especially 
the time required to obtain the Ph.D. and advanced 
professional degrees, with a view to shortening the total 
required time. 

We recommend a number of underlyin g structural chan ges 
that are essential to an increased emphasis on under g raduate 
teachin g . These include: 

-A revamped and vastly enlarged system of advising and 
counseling, with a greater incentive to faculty partici- 
pation, and an invitation to junior and senior students to 
join in the advising process. A budget increase of the 
magnitude of $1 million or more in fiscal 1973 will be 
required to support this added effort; 

-Changes in the faculty reward system to make it explicit 
that a faculty member may make his or her primary 
contribution in one of the three areas of teaching, re- 
search, or service, with competence to be shown in each 
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of the other areas as 

-Development of a system of teacher evaluation to permit 
responsible and effective operation of the changed faculty 
reward system; 

-Establishment of a “university, professoriate,” a cadre of 
scholars whose primary contribution will be in the area 
of undergraduate teaching; 

-Leadership by the University in stimulating cooperative 
study of current issues regarding tenure, seeking perhaps 
some modification that would protect academic freedom 
but also allow an opportunity for periodic professional 
evaluation of a faculty member’s continuing effectiveness; 
'Provision of additional resources for support staff for 
faculty, including secretarial support in particular; 
-Changes in staffing patterns, including hiring of more 
women and minority group faculty, and greater use of 
adjunct faculty from the worlds of the professions, busi- 
ness, government, and the community; and 
-Adequate support for library and computer facilities 
throughout the University. 

We recommend that the g raduate and research activicles of 
the University, in both the arts and sciences and the professional 
areas, be examined to see how they can contribute more effectively ^ 
to an enhanced under g raduate focus, includin g: 

-A policy of excellence through selectivity in the graduate 
area of arts and sciences, e.g. , strengthening programs of 
unusual academic promise and those where there is un- 
deniable need; 

-Measures to improve the teaching capability of teaching 
assistants and, more broadly, measures to make a Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts graduate degree in the arts and 
sciences just as credible for the teaching excellence of its 
recipients as for their scholarly achievements; 

-Involvement of undergraduates in research activities to 
the maximum extent possible; and 

-For the present, limiting development of arts and sciences 
graduate programs at Boston to the Master’s level. 

W^e recommend that special attention be g iven to new pro- 
g rams in professional education at Boston and Worcester, and that 
the existin g professional schools at Amherst examine their pro g rams 
to ensure that they are exposing their students sufficiently to 
broad humanistic values at the same time as they are impartin g 
career skills. 

Achievement of an undergraduate focus within the University 
also depends on recognition that learning is facilitated by the 
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extent to which the University is a humane community. We 
recommend, therefore, that chan g es be made in dormitory livin g 
and learnin g at Amherst, and efforts at impr ovin e: ambiance at 
Boston be undertaken, includin g: 

At Amherst: 

-More classes taught at the residential level; 

-Experiments in modifying physical arrangements in dorm- 
itories, e.g., removing or moving walls, to make them 
more livable; 

-Further decentralization of administration and decision- 
making regarding dormitory life; 

• -Expansion of the age range of dormitory residents; and 
At Boston: 

-Development of an arcade of stores and other facilities 
at the Columbia Point campus to facilitate development 
of an outside-of-class communal life; 

-A re-study of whether to build limited housing on cam- 
pus; and 

-Greater efforts at integration of the life of the University 
with that of the surro^mding communities. 



PUBLIC SERVICE 



In addition to a sharpened undergraduate focus, we believe 
heightened attention to the public service responsibilities of the 
University is indispensable to development of a model for public 
higher education capable of winning and sustaining broad-gauged 
public support. These responsibilities include technical assistance 
and research which help government and industry and others solve 
specific problems, and continuing education througli short courses 
and conferences to provide in-service trainir^ and skill upgrading 
to government, business, ?^.nd professional personnel. 

The University’s activities in this area now are a welter of 
uncoordinated efforts by individual faculty, by the various centers 
and institutes (which are located mainly at Amherst), and by the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

In the matter of public service the first need of the University 
is adequate knowledge of its own activities, those of other in- 
stitutions, and the needs of the Commonwealth. 

Second, the University needs permanent, high level stziffing in 
the President’s office and on the campuses to be responsible for 
coordinating public service activities and seeing that the right 
people are being served in the most effective ways. 
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—Third, the University needs guidelines to pvern its P^bl 
smioce efforts. Public service activities should in large part b 
carri-«d out by the faculty and students o. the Univ^ity, and 
iound be related as closely as possible to the academic process, 
an-e ndditional professional staff is essential for coordination, 

W a large infufion of new non-faculty personnel to actuaUy 
ptorm sluice activities is not only unn^essary but also un- 
desir-able for the educational process. Public service efforts mus 
k 3 value to the University at the same time as they sjve 
society If a particular activity does not create new knowledge 
appHy^sting knowledge innovatively, or enhance faculty ot studem 
dwelopment, it is highly questionable whether the University 

shounld ^^v^ University should seek additional furids to support 
pub-lk 3ice activities, te essential staff and for service to groups 
*i-<* cannot afford to pay. The majority of service 
be I self-supporting, but rnany essential projects will be impossib 
witlr^oat investment of University resources. 

we recommend that the University devote priority 
10 sservice activities in six major areas: special attention “e 

UnBversity’s neighbors, especially in Boston; service to gova^ 

o3ncS; servict to the poor; health service; elememary and 

TCcrmdary education and other areas of public higher education, 

aa<3 economic conversion and manpower. ^ 

rlie matter of the university’s immediate neighbors is ex- 
ttemtiely important. Adequate high-level staff must be developed at 
Ul^asW Boston to enable policy planning m conjunctmn with the 
pe3Te of Columbia Point and Dorchester on the full range of 
Li_ie of mutual concern. We would stress parbcularly the Unn 
vecrsitv’s responsibility to help develop plans and m^shal resources 
b3i3easiL the housing supply in Dorchester in ord« to prevent 
thes University’s arrival from disrupung the local housii^ situation. 

aS urge renewed efforts by the administration at A^erst m 
Corasnlt the sui-rounding communities on relevant issues and to offer 
~rcai aSstance I meeting the public policy problems of 



OROANIZATIONAU CHANGES 



Our policy recommendations 
as well. Needed change 
faacUitated by: 



depend on some matters of 
within the University will be 



-Changes in governance on the campuses, including 
greater involvement of students in the exercise of author- 
ity and responsibility on issues where they have a legiti- 
mate interest; 

-Re-examination of the role of the Board of Trustees to 
orient its work as much as possible to the most impKDrtant 
issues of long-term University planning and policy; 

-Establishment of ongoing self-study and evaluation mech- 
anisms in the President’s Office and on the campuses, to 
facilitate academic change and help j*.:dge the effective- 
ness of the University’s program; and 

-Institution of a program budgeting system to enable the 
University to decide in a more informed way among the 
many competing demands for resources. 



COSTS 



We estimate the additional costs entailed by our recommenda- 
tions, over and above currently foreseeable expenditures, to be 
from $6 to $7 million in fiscal 1973. These needed budget addi- 
tions will pay for increased financial aid, improved advising and 
counseling, planning new academic programs, additional faculty, 
support staff for faculty, library and computer development, new 
staff and activities in the public service area, and planning and 
implementing an “open university” unit. 



THE UNIVERSITY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

IN MASSACHUSETTS 



The University will find it hard to define its own role in the 
State so long as the missions and roles of the various levels of 
public higher education remain as undifferentiated and undefined 
as they are now. The promise of the Willis-Harrington Act of 
1965 to bring order and definition to public higher education has 
never been fulfilled. The present master planning efforts of the 
Board of Higher Education will help, but it is also essential that 
leading public higher education officials in the State develop means 
for agreed upon delineation of boundaries and for cooperating in 
the application of resources. 

Similarly, the University’s future ^s complicated by the difficul- 
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ties in which many private colleges and universities now find them- 
selves. In our judgment, the University has a responsibility to 
take the initiative in developing new means of public-private 
coordination and to assist in the development and public accept- 
ance of an appropriate plan to make public resources available to 
the private sector. The Commonwealth will be served best in 
years to come by a diversity of educational opportunities and 
institutions. In its own best interest as well as that of the public, 
the University has a leading role to play in fostering and main- 
taining that healthy diversity. 
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Xhe sixties were a time of great and rapid, change for the 
University of Massachusetts. Its enrollment nearly quadrupled, as 
did its budget and faculty. More than seventy new buildings were 
built. Library resources nearly qua.drupled. Faculty salaries 
doubled. So did the number of graduate programs. Special efforts 
to enroll black students were begun. New research programs were 
established in computer science, polymer science, and marine 
science. New service centers came into being, in labor relations, 
water resources, and governmental services. 

A single, rural campus founded in 1863 became a multi- 
campus system with the addition of the urban campus in Boston 
and the medical school in Worcester. Xhe emerging system was 
granted fiscal autonomy by the legislature during the decade, and 
with the enactment of the Willis-Harrington Act in 1965 joined 
the state and community colleges, and Lowell Xech and South- 
eastern Massachusetts, in a formalized structure of public higher 
education in the Commonwealth. 

Ever brighter and more able students have come to the 
University. Ever more distinguished faculty have been recruited. 
In area after area, the University’s programs have received nation- 
al recognition. Between 1965 and 1970 the University of Massa- 
chusetts’ graduate programs improved more than any other educ- 
cational institution rated by the American Council on Educatin'^. 
Wherever one looks, in the liberal arts or the professional schools, 
in psychology or physics, in engineering or education, change has 
taken place — there are new faculty, new programs, a variety of 
separate paths and options available to students. 

Xhus the institution which we have been asked to evaluate 
is large, complex, and impressive. By the fall of 1971 its enroll- 
ment exceeded 25,000 students and its faculty numbered more 
than 1,600. Xhe University spent more than $110 million on its 
operations during the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1971, of 
which somewhat more than half was provided by the state legis- 
lature. Its capital outlay program is the largest of any public 
institution or agency in the Commonwealth, with over $200 
million of construction under way, and more to come. 

Its three campuses are each very different from the other. 

Xhe Amherst campus, which for a century was the Universi- 



ty’s only campus, has over 20,000 students this fall. Four-fifths of 
its students are undergraduates, the rest graduate students. About 
half the students and two-thirds of the faculty are in the arts and 
sciences, with the rest distributed among the seven professional 
schools and one independent department. In addition to offering 
a reasonably full array of graduate and undergraduate prograins 
in the arts and sciences, graduate and undergraduate education is 
offered in the professional areas of agriculture, business, education, 
engineering, home economics, nursmg, physical education, and 
public health. 

Amherst is a residential campus. About two-thirds of its 
undergraduates and some of its graduate students live in dormi- 
tories on the campus, and most of the rest live in apartments 
and other housing in nearby communities. 

The campus is large and mostly new. Among the buildings 
built over the last ten years are a 28 -story library, an 11 -story 
campus center, five 22-story dormitory towers, and literally dozens 
of other classroom and office buildings, laboratories, and 
dormitories . 

Ninety-five percent of the undergraduates come from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Slightly more than half of the 
graduate students are from the State. The campus has traditionally 
served a somewhat lower income population than public universi- 
ties around the country and comparable private mriversities in the 
Commonwealth. The student body is 96 percent white and 4 per- 
cent black, with a few individuals of other racial minorities. 

The total cost of attending the Amherst campus is now about 
$2,000 a year, including board and room and all fees. 

The Boston campus, which opened in 1965, has about 4,500 
students this fall, none resident on the campus. Nearly all are 
undergraduates. The academic program is largely in the arts and 
sciences, with the usual variety of undergraduate concentration? 
offered. 

The student body contains a higher percentage of lower income 
people than the Amherst campus, and is somewhat more diverse 
racially and ethnically. Tuition and fees total about $400 a year. 

The campus is now located in a number of buildings in 
downtown Boston. A new campus is under construction at 
Columbia Point in Boston, the first segment of which will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall of 1973. The present master plan 
for the Boston campus provides that it will have 15,000 students 
by 1980 — 12,000 undergraduates and 3,000 graduate students. 
According to this plan, these students will be divided into six 
semi- autonomous colleges, 2,000 undergraduates and 500 gradu- 
ates in each college. 



The Worcester campus is the new Medical School of the 
University. Planned throughout the past decade, it opened to 
students in the fall of 1970, with 16 first-year students. It has 24 
more first-year students for a total student body of 40 in the fall 
of 1971. In addition to a full Medical School student body of 
400, it is contemplated that other programs in the health and 
related areas will be developed, and that the Worcester campus 
will have 5,000 students, including undergraduates, by 1980. 

While the University of Massachusetts shares many of the 
problems common to public universities across the nation, it has 
opportunities which others lack. Because Massachusetts was so 
well endowed with private instit\.iti*:;iris, its commitment to public 
higher education developed late, ;md the University has conse- 
quently not yet grown to its full potential. The chance for further 
growth makes change within the University more possible and 
presents an opportunity to learn from the mistakes of others. If 
Berkeley, perhaps the most prestigious American public university, 
is in trouble, the University of Massachusetts can seek to find 
out why, and plan accordingly. 

The growth of the University of Massachusetts in the sixties 
has placed it in a position of emerging national stature. The 
men and women under whose leadership this reputation has 
emerged deserve great respect and admiration. It is precisely 
because of their achievements ' that we believe the University of 
M^assachusetts can lead the nation in responding to the evolving 
demands of the seventies. 

W^e congratulate the people of Massachusetts on having pro- 
vided so well for the growth of public higher education in the 
State over the past decade. But the task is not complete. The 
backlog of demand and the projections for needed further growth 
are such that a great building process still lies ahead. It would be 
tragic if the task so well begun were left undone. 

At the same time, the social forces that played upon higher 
education in America through the 1960’s are changing, in some 
ways fundamentally. It is therefore the intent of this Committee 
to support not just increases in the quantity of higher education 
in the Commonwealth, but also changes in focus and quality that 
must occur if the University is to respond to the new decade and 
serve the needs of the Commonwealth and its citizens. 

It is our intention in this report to outline a set of goals 
and directions for the University for the coming years that will 
help generate a renewed sense of public trust that the University 
belongs to the people of the Commonwealth and is serving them, 
inspire a renewed sense of purpose and mission within the Uni- 
versity, and instill in the elected leadership of the State a renewed 



confidence and shared vision that the University deserves full and 
unstinting support in the years ahead. 



THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

American universities have made a remarkable contribution 
to our national life. Their research has been at the heart of 
Am.erican technological development. Their scholarship has been 
admired throughout the world. Their growth has enabled them 
to offer millions a path to upward mobility. When the need was 
to assist the development of farming and mining, and to extend 
education to the children of the farmers and the miners, uni- 
versities were there. When the need was to develop a new pro- 
fessional and business cadre to fuel the American economy, uni- 
versities were there. And when the need was for scientific ac- 
complishment to ensure national survival, universities were there. 

But times change, and in these times, universities have not 
yet been as responsive or creative as history would lead one to 
hope. Whereas in the past the needs of the nation were relatively 
simple and clear cut, the delineation of needs is far more difficult 
now, the pace of change far more swift, and the range of de- 
mands made upon universities far broader. 

It is therefore not surprising that, in an age when technolo- 
gies change twice a decade and careers are founded and go into 
oblivion within half a generation, universities are only now be- 
ginning to act on the view that higher education is other than a 
one-time process to be experienced immediately after high school. 
Nor is it surprising that, in an age when technology, communica- 
tions, and social awareness have combined to make learning 
possible in a variety of ways and places, universities are only 
beginning to respond to perspectives beyond the classroom and 
the campus. 

Universities have grown to enormous size, with single campuses 
serving thirty thousand and more students, in contrast to half a 
century ago, when a five thousand student campus was regarded 
as gigantic. With size has come sameness, wherein all large 
universities seem to offer more or less the same courses taught in 
about the same ways, and loss of community, wherein students 
find it difficult to identify with the university and participate in 
its processes. Size also reflects the salutary fact that universities 
have opened their doors to more and more young people, but 
conceals the number who later drop out and do not come back, 
as well as the number who stay only because they see no other 



way or time in their lives to get the credential society says they 
need to obtain a job. 

Significant portions of the diverse and sometimes conflicting 
constituencies of universities are dissatisfied with them. Some, 
mainly children of the affluent, rebel at what they perceive as 
regimentation and institutional rigidity, while others, children of 
the working class, want no detours on the route to upward mo- 
bility, and chafe at any disruption. Numbers of alumni and parents 
view the current campus as a shaggy conspii’acy to reject the 
values of the hearth, while the shaggiest of students are sometimes 
those trying most earnestly to recapture the sense of community 
which alumni recall so nostalgically. What some yoimg people 
view as dissent and experimentation, elected officials see as radical 
unrest and drug abuse. Parts of the faculty see the community of 
scholars crumbling, while dissatisfied students complain that uni- 
versity activities are irrelevant to contemporary America. Ad- 
ministrators feel public and legislative support for universities is 
waning, while some legislators and taxpayers, pressed by com- 
peting demands, no longer receive university budgets with un- 
questioning pride and acceptance. 

There is a crisis of public confidence in many American 
institutions, and the university is no exception. Indeed, some 
would argue that the reform of higher education will not solve 
campus tensions or re-engage student interest so long as the 
country is so deeply divided over fundamental issues of foreign 
policy and national priorities. In such a climate, it would be 
easy to say there is little universities can do, and to terminate 
one’s efforts without further inquiry. 

Yet precisely because other institutions are faltering, this 
Committee believes universities have an obligation in the seventies 
to define for themselves a new activism comparable to the great 
missions they have successfully undertaken in the past. We are 
mindful of the finite nature of any institution, and of the dangers 
of promising more than can be delivered. But we believe strongly 
that well within the boundaries of its traditional missions to create 
and transmit knowledge and serve society, the American uni- 
versity can do much more to erase social injustice and to involve 
its talent for research and its capacity for service in the contro- 
versies that swirl around it. 





AGENDA FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE SEVENTIES 



If the comparatively late development of the University of 
Massachusetts has created a special opportunity for the future, it 
also results in a certain freedom from the burdens of the past. 

If other public universities have become giants, both as 
individual campuses and as systems, TJ Mass at Amherst is only 
now feeling the effects of size, and the three- campus system is 
still a fledgling structure. If other public universities have moved 
away from their historic mission of serving those who could not 
afford private education, U Mass is still serving lower- income 
students better than most. If other public universities are ques- 
tioning some of the research they did on government contract in 
the past and are looking for resources to fill voids left by loss of 
federal funds, U Mass was never so deeply involved in what some 
have called “the research mess,” and now needs to search neither 
its conscience quite so deeply nor its pocketbook so sorrowfully. 
If other public universities have experienced controversy and 
confrontation that have left residues of bitterness and rancor, 
relationships at U Mass among faculty, students and administrators 
are still substantially unpolluted and constructive, and morale is 
quite high. 

Thus the University of Massachusetts is more fortunately 
situated than most to begin responding to the evolving agenda 
of the seventies. What are the items on that agenda? 

First, if the fifties and sixties were decades of vast expansion 
of opportunities for higher education, the seventies should be the 
time to make access universal, to create opportunities for all who 
want a higher education experience, r^ardless of their age, race, 
or background . 

Changing technology and changing customs are such that 
more jobs than ever now require special skill, and a higher educa- 
tion credential is posed as a barrier to entry into many more 
that do not. While we oppose the latter trend, and believe that 
all institutions of higher education should direct their energies to 
defeating false credentialism, we underscore their corresponding 
responsibility to ensure they are not barriers to upward mobility 
and job attainment. 

The pace of technological change is an equally important 
factor here. The 1960 engineering graduate finds, for example, 
that his formal training has little to do with his present activity. 
Whether the field is medicine, law, teaching, business, science, or 
social work, there is no longer such a thing as a given body of 
professional knowledge, a single career to pursue for a lifetime as 
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originally learned. The steady increase in leisure time as the work 
week gets ever shorter is another factor. People will be seeking 
guidance in aesthetics, literature, the arts and a variety of other 
areas. 

These trends mean that higher education in the seventies 
must be lifelong and universally available. But universities can and 
should take only a fraction of those who seek higher education; 
there are various institutions for people of various talents and 
interests. Nonetheless, as a public university selects its share, it has 
a special obligation: to reach out strongly and affirmatively so as 
to ensure that it serves in full measure those who have not been 
fairly or fully served in the past. 

Second , the learning process in the seventies must reflect the 
complexity of society, its technology and its problems. In the 
public university especially, this means creating a somewhat more 
professional and more problem-solving orientation to learning, 
stressing that learning is a process as much as it is a matter of 
acquiring specific knowledge, and making learning available in 
different places, at different times, and through different 
technologies . 

There are new things to know, new facts, or in some cases 
recently discovered facts, of American life to cope with profession- 
ally and personally, problems which are particularly in need of 
competent people to work at them, problems where a sense of 
values and a sense of process are as important as the specific 
content of a job: technology and automatic _i, computers and tele- 
vision; urban decay, environmental pollution, poverty, racism, 
and the quest for peace; the pervasive size and frequent un- 
responsiveness of institutions — governments, corporations, hospi- 
tals, universities, trade unions. 

These matters, joined with the continuing quest for excellence 
in traditional fields of inquiry, are a major challenge to the 
university of the seventies: the seeds of new career training, of new 
area:s of inquiry for scholarship and research, of new public 
service possibilities. 

If these matters are the problems of society, they are the 
problems which students see as well. And if they see a university 
which seems not to be making an effort to teach and learn about 
these problems, they sec a university which they will dismiss as 
irrelevant. Perhaps more than ever, the time young people spend 
at a university is a time for self discovery and discovery of how 
things work or how they don’t, a time to seek identity and 
individuality, to find their own particuleu: way of relating to the 
world beyond. 

If students see that black Americans still face unemployment 
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rates double the level in the white population, and then find 
nothing in their university about that, they will wonder. If they 
see that the distribution of income in the country has not changed 
in twenty years, and then find nothing in their university about 
that, they will wonder. If they see that questions are being 
raised throughout the countiy about corporate, municipal, and 
individual behavior in polluting the environment, and then find 
nothing in their university about that, they will wonder. If they 
see the nation deeply divided over its involvement in a war in 
Southeast Asia, and then find nothing in their university about 
that, they will wonder. 

We believe the public university cannot avoid or overlook 
these matters in its teaching and learning. It has so much to 
contribute to our collective knowledge about the pressing issues 
that are troubling the country. 

Universities should be prepared to address their students in 
some new ways as well. For if there are new things to know, 
there are worthwhile new ways — and times — to learn. In ad- 
dition to reading textbooks, students can learn by doing, by work- 
ing productively in agencies and schools and hospitals and busi- 
nesses as part of their learning experience. In addition to coming 
to campus for lectures, students may be engaged through new 
technology, through the media of television or videotape cassette, 
or by working at home or in local study centers with newly 
packaged course material. In addition to learning from professors 
whose careers have been primarily within the University, students 
can learn from people who are dealing with the problems oper- 
ationally, whether in business or government or in the community. 
In addition to those students who will study for four or more 
years right after high school, many students should be free to 
consider taking time off before they come to college, and taking 
time off as they go along, reaching for formal learning as they 
experience the need to know what a regimen of daily work 
cannot provide. 

Third, the public university must develop new ways of serving 
the people. 

Throughout the Gold War period, as during the total mobili- 
zation of World War II, universities did the research the govern- 
ment paid them to do, much of it socially beneficial, but some 
of it unrelated to the educational mission and quite possibly 
contrary to the open and humane character of the university. 
College after college awakened in the late sixties to having helped 
create slum conditions in its own neighborhood, having failed to 
create equal employment opportunities at all levels within, and 
having never thought carefully about the social behavior and 



responsibilities of corporations where endowment was invested. 

If universities, and particularly public ones, want to renew 
their public trust, they must re-examine their pattern of service 
to the rest of society. For a state university, the first obligation 
is a statewide response to the policy and practical needs of the 
State. Continuing education will have to be re-examined and 
broadened and extended to people it has not served. The research 
and technical assistance services of faculty can and should serve 
the needs of the state, local communities, business, and community 
organizations more effectively than they have in the past. And 
universities will have to pay closer attention to their impact on 
the commimities immediately surrounding them, too. 

Fourth , universities will have to pay far more attention than 
they have in the past to issues of organization and efficiency. If 
all the members of a university community do not share ap- 
propriately in the responsibility of decision-making, the emerging 
and constantly evolving agenda for higher education will have less 
chance of being effectuated there. If students, in particular, have 
no voice or responsibility in decisions that affect them, they will 
be justified in questioning the seriousness of other societal appeals 
for their participation in wider electoral processes. 

The structure of decision-making is, of course, intimately 
related to, and influential upon the way resources are allocated 
and applied within a university. The recession in our national 
commitment to tackle social issues adequately has hit universities, 
too, and they are finding it necessary to stretch their dollars 
further. They are no longer viewed as uniquely essential; they 
have to compete with rapidly growing demands for public assist- 
ance, elementary and secondary education, law enforcement, 
housing, transportation, and a variety of other essential public 
services. While public universities have numerous unmet needs, 
many have in recent years won an increasing share of the state 
tax dollar, and it is by no means out of order for them to ex- 
amine with a new measure of care the benefits which each dollar 
buys. Universities will have to adopt more sophisticated budgeting 
techniques, and explore to the fullest the possibilities for using 
new technologies to save money as well as prornote educational 
opportunity, and for new forms of cooperation with other in- 
stitutions of higher education, both public and private. 

We believe the University of Massachusetts has a special 
opportunity to fulfill this four -point agenda for the future, and 
thereby to lead the nation in creating a new model for public 
education in the seventies. 
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SUMMARY OF MA T OR RECOMMENDATIONS 

The University should have 50,000 full-time students and 
15,000 to 20,000 part-time students by 1980. 

Public higher education, including the state and community 
colleges, should as a system move as quickly as possible to 
guarantee an appropriate opportunity for higher education 
to every hdassachu setts high school graduate or equivalent 
who desires it. 

The University should take whatever steps are necessary to 
ensure that its student body is fully representative of the low- 
income population of the Commonwealth, and fully accessible 
to minority groups and older students. These steps should 
include admissions guidelines to judge the effectiveness of ad- 
missions policies, greatly increased financial aid, new recruit- 
ment and admissions procedures, and increased supportive ser- 
vices for students once they come to the University. 

Plans for Columbia Point should be reformulated to create a 
University centered at Columbia Point but also the nucleus 
for a system dispersed throughout the Boston area. 

Growth at Amherst should be slowed over a period of years 
and then stopped at a ceiling of 25,000 students, or notably 
less if possible. 

The teaching hospital at Worcester should be constructed as 
soon as possible. 



An important achievement of American higher education over 
the past twenty years has been its phenomenal growth — its 
accommodation in 1971 of almost four times as many students as 
it served in 1950. In a society in which colleges and universities 
are the main certifiers for an increasing array of careere, the 
growth of higher education has enhanced the life opportunities of 
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millions. 

For all of the growth, however, the task of extending e< 

opportunity remains unfinished. 

Low- income and minority young people have been the last to 
be reached by the explosive expansion of higher education. S/trong 
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affirmative action — in recruiting, financial aid and supportive 
services — is still needed, and will be needed for some time to 
come, to afford them an equal educational opportunity. 

There is a new agenda, too: the task of extending educa- 

tional opportunity to the millions of Americans who were left 
behind when they were eighteen, and the millions of others who 
need or want help in adapting to the consequences of changing 
technology. Indeed, some observers see the day when the budget 
for older students will be half of the total higher education 
budget. ^ 

These two matters — equT.1 opportunity and lifelong learning 
— -are -one focus of our discussion and recommendations in this 
chapter. The others are the questions of who will go to the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts as opposed to other institutions of higher 
education, public and private, and where they will go within the 
University. 

As the costs of higher education have soared in recent years 
and financial support, both public and private, has eroded, a 
backlash against continuing expansion of higher education oppor- 
tunities has begun to develop. One hears more frequently now a 
reprbe of the old song that college is really not appropriate for 
everyone. This refrain carries no threat for those who can volun- 
tarily choose — those who have the money but need help in escap- 
ing family and peer pressure to go to college. But for those who 
still face the traditional barriers of poverty and poor earlier school- 
ing, it can amount to a denial of opportunity. 

This Committee believes the nation needs more higher educa- 
tion before it cjv.n think about less. The country needs to move 
toward universal access to higher education before it can focus any 
major energy on differentiating between those who should have 
more and those whose potential will not be stifled if they have 
less. No matter what changes the future may hold, colleges and 
universities are among the principal channels to upward mobility 
in America. 

Although we do not accept the premise that competence is 
measurable only by a college credential, as long as colleges and 
universities are society’s certifying agents for many careers they 
must take pains to be sure that certification is equally available. 
They should at the same time help in every p'^ ible way in re- 
moving unnecessary credential barriers to employment and creating 
more ways to demonstrate competence, and they can show the way 
themselves by relying less on previous credentials in their own ad- 
missions processes. Simultaneously, they also have a continuing 

1. Thurman J. White, "Adults: From the Wings to Center Stage,” in Higher Education for Everybody, 
ed. W. Todd Furniss (Washington: American Council on Education, 1971), p. 174. 





fundamental obligation to the still unfulfilled goal of equal oppor- 
tunity. 

The application of a policy of equal opportunity to the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts is informed by the two words which 
define it as an institution: public and university . Its student 

body should be commensurate in talent and potential with a uni- 
versity level institution- And because the University receives a 
large subsidy from the taxpayers, it should place great emphasis 

on serving those who need the subsidy the most those with 

talent and potential who cannot afford a private university edu- 
cation. 

These axioms have guided the University historically, but as 
it grows in p "estige and stature and as private institutions become 
more costly, there is real danger that the increasing competition 
for places will undercut the historic mission of serving low-income 
students. 

The University of Massachusetts is not alone among public 
universities in facing this situation. Competition has stiffened 
everywhere, and those with better preparation, often the affluent, 
suburban student, tend to win out in the competition. The 
University will have to make a conscious effort during the coming 
years of increasing demand if it is to preserve its traditional roots 
of public purpose. 

Added to recruitment and admission of low-income and min- 
ority students should be conscious efforts to bring older students 
into the University. This year alone, several national commissions 
and task forces on higher education have stressed the obligation to 
older students. 

The report of the Assembly on University Goals and Govern- 
ance states: 

“Men and v/omen of all ages — and not only late 
adolescents and young adults need to think of the col- 

lege or university as a place they can turn to if they can 
benefit from the kind of learning environment it pro- 
vides .... Some young persons should be encouraged 
to defer higher education; some may prefer to avoid it 
altogether .... When higher education ceases to be re- 
garded as the unavoidable prescription for young persons 
and becomes instead the considered choice of men and 
women of all ages, voluntarism in relation to admissions 
and attendance will grow.”^ 

The Newman Report, the work of a privately constituted task 
force with cooperation from the U.S. Department of HEW, takes 

2. The Assembly on University Goals and Governance (Cambridge: The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 1971), p. 7. 
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the same view of age isolation in colleges. It calls the age exclus- 
ionary practices “educational apartheid,” and strongly recommends 
far greater age flexibility in admissions than now obtP’’^'’ pointing 
to the high motivation: 

“ . . . . common to the doctor who realizes h -ning 

has become obsolete; the blue collar worker who never 
went to college but whose aspirations and self-confidence 
rise; the welfare mother who has taken part in a Head 
Start program and now wants a professional career; or 
the returning serviceman who has found himself and seeks 
a place in a society he finally recognizes as complex.”^ 
These reports all urge, in short, that colleges and universities 
reconstitute themselves as educational institutions for individuals of 
all ages. They all emphasize that older students should be fully 
integrated with the “normal age” students, and accepted in 
sufficiently generous doses so that there will no longer be a “nor- 
mal age,” but rather an open door to all motivated people cap- 
able of benefit from the academic curriculum offered. 

THE UNIVERSITY’S SHARE IN MASSACHUSETTS 

HIGHER EDUCATION 



We have said that the University’s response to these needs is 
informed by the fact that it is a university and that it is a public 
one. What does that mean in Massachusetts? 

The following tables place the University in the context of 
higher education in the Commonwealth. 

TABLE I ^ 

ENROLLMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS HIGHER 
EDUCATION, FALL 1970 



Total Ftill-time Part-time 



All Students 


303,038 


210,123 


92,915 


Public Institutions 


114,022 


74,688 


39,334 


Four-year 


79,018 


54,423 


24,595 


Two-year 


35,004 


20,265 


14,739 


Private Institutions 


189,016 


135,435 


53,581 


Four -year 


171,901 


120,294 


51,607 


Two-year 


17,115 


15,141 


1,974 



3. Report on Higher Education (Dept, of HEW* March» 1971), p. 9. One of the major themes cited in 
Eess Time, More Options, a report by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, was the need 
for opportunities for higher education throughout people’s lifetimes, not just immediately after high 
school. 

4. The source of the figures in Tables I, II, and HI is Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 
1970, Report on Preliminary Survey (U. S. Dept, of HEW, 1970), All the tables exclude studenU in 
non-credit adult education courses, students taking courses at home by maU, radio or television, 
and students enrolled only for ’’short courses,” ld«, p. 82. 



TABLE II 



ENROLLMENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSITIES; FALL 1970 



Total I Full-time Part-time 



All Students 


133,297 




92,820 




40,477 




University of 
M ass a chus et ts 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Brandeis 
Harvard 
MIT 

Northeastern 

Tufts 




24,989 

10,956 

25,124 

2,940 

18,465 

7,557 

38,000 

5,266 




21,996 

8,837 

17,792 

2,880 

13,216 

7,198 

15,999 

4,902 




2,993 

2,119 

7,332 

60 

5,249 

359 

22,001 

364 



TABLE III 5 

ENROLLMENTS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
PUBLIC SYSTEM, FALL 1970 



Total Full-time Part-time 



All Students 


110,398 


72,648 


37,750 


University of 








Massachusetts 


24,989 


21,996 


2,993 


Massachusetts 








State Colleges 


42,505 


26,114 


16,391 


Regional Community 








Colleges 


31,380 


18,225 


13,155 


Lowell 








Technological 








Institute 


6,987 


3,332 


3,655 


Southeastern 








Massachusetts 


i 

4,537 1 






University 


2,981 


1,556 



What these tables show is that the University is one quite 
modest part of the higher educatior. picture in the State. Its 
students constitute only 8 percent of che total number of students 
in higher education; only 10 percent of the number in 4-year 
institutions, public and private; and only 22 percent of the number 
in public institutions. 

figures make it dear that the U^niversity does not have 
and cannot have an obligation to everyone who wants higher 
education, and that, concomitantly, not everyone who wants 
higher education represents an appropriate opportunity for the 
University. As we recommend below, the public higher education 
system as a whole should move toward “open admissions,” bu'- 
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The totals are less than those for public Institutions in Table I, because three locally administered 
public community colleges are omitted. 
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the University’s responsibility is more limited: to recruit and 

admit an appropriate cross-section of those students who are inter- 
ested in its programs and qualified to do its work. 

In the past the University, and public education generally, 
played an even smaller role in Massachusetts. As late as 1953 
only 10.3 percent of students in higher education in the State 
were in the public sector. ® By the fall of 1970 the public insti- 
tutions enrolled 37.6 percent of those who were in higher educa- 
tion in the State, ^ but this is still small compared to the nation 
as a whole, where 75 percent of college and university students 
are now in public institutions.® 

Reflecting the changes in the relative roles of the public and 
private sectors in Massachusetts, there has been a spectacular in- 
crease in the size of the public sector. In ten years the state 
system has grown from 17,190 students in 16 institutions to 74,002 
in 29 institutions: from 6,371 at the University to 22,851; from 

8,373 at the 11 state colleges to 26,652; from 151 at one com- 
munity college to 17,850 at 13 of them; and from 2,295 at the 
technological institutes to 6,650.® 

The late development of public higher education in Massa- 
chusetts had four consequences. 

First, the State was among the leaders nationally in sending 
its young people elsewhere to be educated. While this is changing, 
^Massachusetts remains among the top twenty states in the per- 
centage of its college-bound residents who are educated outside 
the state. 

Second, many thousands of young people had no opportunity 
for higher education. No one knows how large the gap was, 
but it reinforces the State’s special responsibility to make higher 
education more widely available now. 

Third, while its effort now is impressive, the State was for 
years last in the nation in per capita spending on higher educa- 
tion and is still 49th. 

6. Higher Education Enrollment Study for Massachusetts, Board of Higher Education (1969), p. 65. 

7. See Table L supra. Massachusetts residents going to school in the State are more likely to be in 
public colleges and universities. Nearly half the State’s residents attending college in the State are 
in public institutions. See Financial Problems of Massachusetts Private Higher Education, KfPwf 
of the Select Committee for the Study of Financial Problems of Private Institutions of Higher 
Education in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (1969), p. M. 

8. Opening Fall Enrollment, supra, p. 4. 

9. Fourth Annual Report of the Chancellor, Board of Higher Education (January, 1971), p. 3. These 
figures should be compared with the figures for full-time students in Table III, which are some- 
what, but not significantly, different. The Board of Higher Education omits part-time students from 
its enumeration. This raises another problem. It is essential for budgetary and planning purposes 
to know the full-time equivalent number of students at each institution. So far as we could deter- 
mine, however, these figures are not gathered in any central place on a regular basis. 

10. In fiscal 1970, for example, Massachusetts State appropriations were S16 per capita for higher educa- 
tion, as opposed to $31 in the United States as a whole. Only New Hampshire, at $15, spent less. 
Warren W. Willingham, Free-Access Higher Education (College Entrance Examination Board, New 
York, 1970), p. 205. In fairness, it should be pointed out that Massachusetts has also been fifth in 
the nation in terms of rate of increase in higher education spending over the past 10 years. Fourth 
Annual Report of the Chancellor, supra, p. 4. 



Fourth, and most serious, a shortage of places in public higher 
education persists: Each year the University of Massachusetts 

turns away as many as 3,000 Massachusetts residents whom it 
considers qualified. If these young people are turning instead to 
the state and community colleges, they are increasing the pressure 
for already tight spaces. The community colleges, for example, 
are turning away nearly as many students as they take, or 
some 7,000 to 9,000 Massachusetts residents a year. 

In summary, the past and present shortages of places in 
public higher education and the continued low public spending on 
higher education compared to the nation as a whole suggest that 
more remains to be done on the public side in Massachusetts. 

The unmet need is inescapably large. Projections of future 
institutional growth and student demand bear this out. The most 
commonly cited projections are those done for the Board of 
Higher Education in 1969, which estimate 1980 student demand 
at 524,000 total places (full-time and part-time combined, resident 
and non-resident combined) and 1980 supply (as projected by 
existing institutions) at 411,000 places. The demand projection 
is divided into 216,000 public and 308,000 private; the supply 
projection is divided into 188,000 public and 223,000 private. 

These projections, especially the one placing total student 
demand at 524,000 places, are probably on the high side, but not 
unduly.^® It should be emphasized, however, that 1979 and 

11* For the class which entered in the fall of 1970, UM/A had 18,519 applications, of which 8,513 were 
accepted and 3,571 came. Annual Report of the Admissions and Records Committee, Sen. Doc. 
71-034 (April 1, 1971), p. 4. Admissions officials at Amherst advised our staff that, in addition to 
the 8,513 accepted, there were another 4,000 applicants who were qualified, about half of whom 
were from within the State. On the Boston campus 6,000 applied, 3,000 were accepted and 1,300 
came. Another 1,500 who were qualified were turned away; there is no indication how many of 
these were from within the State. UM/B Admissions Report, 1965-70, The First Six Years (March 1, 
1971), p. 7. The foregoing figures form the basis for our estimate that the University as a whole 
is turning away 3,000 qualified Massachusetts residents a year. 

12. This estimate is based on conversations between our staff and that of the Board of Regional 
Community Colleges. 

13« This figure, which is in effect an estimate of the shortage of supply of places in the public sector, 
is consistent with work that has been done to estimate unmet demand for places in higher educa* 
tion. A study done for the Board of Higher Education suggests that ten percent of the high school 
graduates in Metropolitan Boston each year — four thousand young people — want to attend college 
and do not. Arthur J. Co razz ini and Associates, Higher EZducation in the Boston Metropolitan Area: 
A Study of the Potential and Realized Demand for Higher Education in the Boston Area (1969), 
p* 12. On a statewide basis, the extension of Corazzini*s figures would suggest an excess demand 
of perhaps 6,000 to 8,000 a year. 

14. Higher Education Enrollment Study for Massachusetts, supra, pp. 9, 10, 11. 

15. Id., p. 71. Since all the figures are total headcount, and do not contain any full-time, part-time 
breakdown, they offer no FTE estimate upon which budget projections could be based. 

16. The overestimate stems from the fact that, to approximate very roughly the number of older stu- 
dents who will be involved In higher education, the BHE^s researchers expanded the age base for 
projected attendance from 18-21 to 18-24* This immediately expands the 1980 student pool from 
432,800 to 748,600. Id., p. 83. The 524,000 total Is 70 percent (69.542 percent, to be exact) of 748,600, 
id., p. 60, a percentage which is derived from historical trends. Id., p.. 56, but, unfortunately, his- 
torical trends with reference to a smaller age group. The authors are «|uite explicit about pointing 
out that this is a grossly over-simplified approach. Id., p. 55. Thus, the 524,000 total may not be 
totally incorrect since we do expect a great expansion in the number of older students, but it 
derivation is not at all sophisticated. 
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1980 will be the peak demand years for some time thereafter. The 
number of 18 year olds in the country and state will decline 
steadily beginning in 1979, and will not begin to climb again for 
most, if not all, of the succeeding decade. If adequate, the 1980 
supply of educational opportunities will remain adequate for the 
foreseeable future. 

The figure of 216,000 students as the projected demand in 
the public sector in 1980 has been used frequently by the Board 
of Higher Education. It is probably more accurate than the over- 
all 524,000 demand estimate because the private institutions are 
unlikely to be able to bear much of the load of needed growth. 
They would undoubtedly be willing to expand their capacity if 
they had the resources to do so, but their current and foreseeable 
financial problen^s may keep them from reaching even the 223,000 
level of supply which they projected for themselves in response to 
the Board’s enrollment study. The capacity of the private institu- 
tions has grown only from about 180,000 to about 190,000 stu- 
dents over the last four years, and it is difficult to see where they 
will acquire resources of the magnitude necessary to enable them 
to do much more than hold their own. 

Within the context just described, the 50,000 student level 
which the Board of Trustees of the University of Massachusetts 
has used from time to time for itself is not unrealistic. Without a 
crystal ball, we nevertheless recommend that the University plan 
not only for 50,000 full-time students in 1980, but also for an 
additional 15,000 to 20,000 part-time students. With the in- 
creased 18 year old population in 1980, the increased percentage 
of 18 year olds who will graduate from high school, the increased 
percentage of high school graduates (or equivalents) who will want 
higher education, and the older student needs which we perceive, 
the University will have no difficulty finding 50,000 qualified full- 
time students and 15,000 to 20,000 qualified part-time students. In 
fact, we estimate the X_Iniversity is already turning away enough 
qualified students to have 4,500 more undergraduates in the stu- 
dent body right now. 

The size we project for the public university is not difficult to 
defend in relation to the current prospects of private higher educa- 
tion. An increasing share of the population cannot afford the 
rapidly increasing charges of private institutions. Consequently, 
private institutions will probably be unable to accommodate many 
more people in the next decade, particularly those who need fin- 



17. Even if only half the 3^000 qualified Massachusetts residents being turned away annually would 
come if accepted, that would mean 1,500 more freshmen a year. Assuming half graduate, and that 
there is a steady attrition rate throughout the four years, there would be 4,500 more undergraduates 
in the student body at any on#' time. 
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ancial aid. Unless the private sector receives public funds on a 
larger scale than is now predictable, the public institutions will 
have to bear the brunt of providing educational opportunity to 
those who are less able to pay, and this will include students from 
hard-pressed middle-income families as well as those from low- 
income backgrounds. 

The appropriate future size of the University also depends on 
the projected growth of the other public institutions. This will 
remain a complex problem. Implicit is the issue of what makes 
an institution a university rather than something else. 

One difference is reflected in the research and service missions 
of the University. Its research and service activities should be 
more complex and far-reaching than those of the other public in- 
stitutions, partly because its faculty tends to be more highly trained 
and more distinguished, and partly because these activities tend to 
receive relatively more public recognition and support in the Uni- 
versity than they do in other public institutions. 

A second difference, following from the first, is in the scholarly 
competence and distinction of the University’s faculty. A university 
tends to a+tract scholars of greater potential or accomplfehed com- 
petence because of tiie opportunity for interchange with dis- 
tinguished faculty already there, the relatively greater research 
resources it can offer, and the more able student body it presents 
for them to teach. It should ’ ?.ve faculty members with national 
and even international reputations for research and scholarship. 
Not all members of a faculty can fulfill this standard, but some 
proportion of the men and women in all departments should be 
people who have achieved or will achieve recognition beyond the 
borders of the state. 

A third difference is in the kinds of students served. The 
university unit or units in a public system should on the whole 
have a more able student body than the non-university units. It 
should have those students who will benefit most from rubbing 
shoulders with the distinctive personnel at the University, both 
scholarly and service-oriented. Of course, many applicants who 
meet university standards will choose a state or community college 
because it is within commuting distance or because its program is 
of greater interest. 



18. The relative growth of the state and community college system vis-a>vis one another is difficult 
to project. Various projections which have been made are quite divergent. The BHE enrollment 
study projected 50^000 students in pubUc two-year colleges by 1980, Higher Education Enrollment 
Study, supra, p. 61, while the Board itself, without any explanation, projected 83,788 students for 
the public community colleges. Fourth Annual Report of the Chancellor, supra, p. 8. The enroll- 
ment study projected a total of 166,000 students in public four-year colleges (including the Universi- 
ty) by 1980, while the Board, again without explanation, projected 132,222. These disparities point 
up the lack of communication and mutual planning within the public system, a matter we shall 
discuss further. 
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All units in the public system should have a greater concen- 
tration of low-income students than their private counterparts, 
and we believe this in turn argues strongly for offering a higher 
proportion of professional programs than do private institutions. 
The less affluent students attending the public university and other 
public institutions are likely to be more career-oriented as under- 
graduates because they cannot wait through years of graduate 
school to start earning money or because they have differing expec- 
tations about higher education. The latter point, of course, is a 
reason why public institutions should offer a fair measure of the 
liberal arts, too. The differing expectations of low-income students 
can and do change, and the institution’s program must be pre- 
pared to accommodate those changes. 

There is a fourth difference between the University and other 
institutions — the kinds of programs offered. A university will offer 
only certain options as it responds to the needs of its students. Its 
professional programs should include those of special intellectual 
complexity and leadership potentiality which are not offered else- 
where in the public system: lawyers, engineers, doctors and 

scientists, specially trained government administrators and commun- 
ity service professionals. This would not preclude the teaching of 
other professions, but criteria of intellectuality, skill and prestige 
should inform the choices as to which ones. 

The University should also be the institution which offers the 
most advanced graduate work in the liberal arts, and undergrad- 
uate programs in both the liberal arts and the professions should 
be enhanced by their proximity to the research and scholarship 
activities of a university faculty. 

^^f course, there will be overlaps. Both the University and 
the state colleges train teachers, and other professional and liberal 
arts programs will overlap as the state colleges broaden their 
mission. Also, the community colleges offer programs which 

correspond to the first two years at the University or at a state 
college. 

But the University’s mission is not to train technicians and 
paraprofessionals, and the state and community colleges will not be 
educating lawyers and doctors and engineers and Ph.D.’s. Even 



19. Within the public system there are income differences, too. Partly this is because the state and 
community colleges are more accessible physically tnan UMass-Amherst. Partly it is because they 
are easier to get into, and tlie all too typical concomitance of low-income background and poor 
schooling conspires to force low-income students disproportionately into the state and especiaUv 

College Scholarship Service figures show the Amherst family income 
profile to be the highest among public institutions in the State. UMass/ Amherst, Indeed, has a 
higher Income student body than Northeastern. The state colleges come next as a body, with 
Boston State at the low end by a considerable distance, but only slightly lower than UMass/Boston. 
Boston State is the only state college with a lower income profile than UMB. By contrast, the 
comnmnity colleges, with two exceptions, all show lower income profiles than UMass/Boston. All 
but three show lower income profiles than Boston State, and only one community coUege has a 
higher income profile than the next lowest state college. 



as to those programs which overlap, however, it should be the 
University’s responsibility to be in the forefront of developing new 
academic departures, new programs which can be a model for 
change in the other levels of the public system. 

It is within this general context that we are convinced the 
University can appropriately serve 50,000 full-time and 15,000 
to 20,000 part-time students in 1980. 



GUARANTEED OPPORTUNITY IN THE PUBLIC SYSTEM 

Before discussing admissions policies for the University, we 
believe it is important to speak to the accessibility of public 
higher education as a whole. 

First, it is crucial that the public system not become economi- 
cally and racially segregated. As it matures, a danger exists of 
differentiation within on invalid grounds. If admission to the 
University requires successful competition on standardized tests, 
it will tend to reward those who attend high schools which, 
among other things, teach test-passing skills. On the basis of 
present evidence, this means that disproportionate numbers of 
students from lower income and minority families will fail to gain 
admittance to the University, and will end ^ip in the state and 
community colleges if they go anywhere. We oppose admissions 
lequirements which on their face will produce such differentiation 
and discrimination . 

Worse than de facto discrimination within the public system 
would be its failure to grant any access at all to some who desire 
a higher education opportunity. In a state which boasts some of 
the finest institutions of higher education in the country, there 
Ironically is also a sad record of leaving people behind who both 
want and deserve the opportunity for higher education. 

While it is not strictly within our mandate, we strongly 
recommend that the entire public system move toward a policy 
of “open admissions.'’ The University cannot and should not be 
an “open admissions” institution. It must continue to choose its 
students on merit, though not according to the traditional defini- 
tions and tests of merit. Indeed, the University must move be- 
yond open admissions in one s'^nse; it must take affirmative steps 
to ensure a full diversity in its student body. But the public 
system as a whole should be open, guaranteeing a place at the 
appropriate level to every Niassachusetts resident — high school 
graduate or equivalent — who desires higher education. 

This is not a shocking idea. It has been the policy for years 



in many midwestern states. If the Commonwealth moves, over 
the next ten years, to provide the approximately 216,000 needed 
places in the public sector, and if it divides these places wisely 
among the segments of public higher education, the policy of 
guaranteed opportunity will a reality. 

We would only add a note of urgency. There are now be- 
tween 6,000 and 9,000 Massachusetts residents a year who are 
denied higher education for lack of places. 1980 is too far away 
for them. Additional places should be provided sooner, even if it 
means temporarily crowding classrooms and undergoing a difficult 
adjustment process. 



ADMISSIONS GUIDELINES 

The admissions policies of the University are the crux of 
this report. Robert O’Neil of Berkeley has said, “The importance 
of the issue derives from the fact that the admissions policies of 
an educational institution largely determine its mission and charac- 
ter — more than its structure or governance, the personality of its 
President, or even the interests and talents of its faculty.” 

As Table IV indicates, the student body at the University of 
Massachusetts is moving up in economic status faster than income 
is rising in the population as a whole. At Amherst the portion of 
entering students coming from the lowest income third of families 
in the state dropped from 31.1 percent in 1966 to 23.4 percent 
in 1970. The pattern at Boston is similar, although the clientele 
is a lower income group. The portion of the over- all student body 
from families in the lowest income third dropped from 51.6 percent 
in 1968-69 to 38.8 percent in 1970-71. Both campuses have con- 
tinued to serve the middle-income third of the population well. 



20. Robert M. O’Neil, ** Preferential Admissions: Equalizing the Access of Minority Groups to Higher 
Education,” Yale Law Journal, Vol, 80, No. 4, March, i971, p. 699. 
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TRENDS IN ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF STUDENT 
BODY-AMHERST AND BOSTON CAMPUSES 



Boston 





Amherst 


Entire 


Entire 




Freshman 


Freshman 


Student 


Student 




Class- 


Cla^s- 


Body 


Body 




fall 1966 


fall 1970 


1968-69 


1970-71 


Lowest one-third, family 










income in state 


$ 7,300 


$ 8,850 


$ 8,100 


$ 8,850 


Percent of student body 
from lowest third 


31.1% 


23.4% 


51.6% 


38.8% 


Top of middle third, 
family income in state 


$11,420 


$13,900 


$12,650 


$13,900 


Percent of student body 
from middle third 


36.3% 


35.4% 


31.4% 


36.1% 



On both campuses the percentage of students from lower- 
income families is steadily decreasing. This is the consequence of 
increased competition for places at the University as more young 
people want to go to college, private institutions get more ex- 
pensive, and the University is increasingly perceived as a high 
status institution. Not surprisingly, the Boston campus, as the 
newer, commuter, and not yet so prestigious campus, still has a 
larger percentage of low-income students. 

The University’s record of serving low-income students re- 
mains good.^^ Nevertheless, to ensure that it does not drift as 
other state universities apparently have to a position of de facto 
discrimination against the poor and the near-poor, we believe it 
will have to begin devoting greater resources to the recruitment 
and admission of low-income students, particularly since private 
institutions are clearly serving the upper income half of the popu- 

21. Family income figures for Massachusetts are derived by extrapolation from 1060 LState and national 
census figures on farnil 3 * income, from annual national census figures on family income through 
1970, and from annuid state and national census figures on per capita income. See U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Census of Population: I960,. Vol. I, Characteristics of the Population, Tart I, 
United States Summary, and Part 23, Massachusetts (IJ. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
1963); U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1970, 91st edition (U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington, B. C., 1970);. U. S. Office of Business Fconomics, U.S. Dept of 
Commerce, Survey of Current Business, Vol. 51, ^^4, AprU, 1971. Income figures for the Amherst 
campus are derived from the annual American Council on Education Survey as summarized by the 
Office of Institutional Studies on the Campus. The 1368-69 income daia for Boston are based on a 
December, 1968 poll of the student body, and the 1970-71 Boston data are from a student survey 
conducted at the request of this Committee in May, 1971. It would have been preferable to use 
state family income figures for families with college-age children, since that Is the relevant popula- 
tion. Such figures exist for the nation, but not for individual states. They would presumably show 
a somewhat higher median Income, since people with college-age children are, generally, close to 
their peak earning time, and the poor include disproportionate numbers of the elderly and newly 
formed famUies. K this is correct, the University is serving lower-income groups somewhat better 
than Table IV implies. 

22. By comparison to public universities nationally, the University is doing well in serving low-income 
students. Last fall, only 12.5% of the entering classes of 18 public universities surveyed by the 
American Council of Education came from famUies with incomes in the lowest third of the popula- 
tion nationally (1970 figures) —incomes below $7,350. 



lation disproportionately. 

Although lower income students have historically graduated 
from high school and gone to 'college in far smaller numbers than 
tlie children of the affluent, the aspirations of lower-income young 
people are changing rapidly, and in our judgment would change 
even more if opportunities were clearly available. 

Maintaining even the present low-income proportions as the 
stijdent bodies grow and competition increases will not be all .that 
easy to accomplish. Substantial resources for financial aid and 
special recruiting, and for advising, counseling, and skill develop- 
ment when the students arrive, will be required. 

We think the time is right to recognize the slippage shown in 
Table IV and take the affirmative steps that are necessary to 
maintain even the present income distribution, let alone ac- 
complish any redistribution. It will mean relatively modest change 
to do this now. In five years it will be difficult to re-establish 
even the present income distribution, if nothing is done in the 
meantime. 

We recommend that the University adopt guidelines to judge 
the success of its admissions policies in serving low and middle 
income groups. At a minimum we believe the present income 
distribution on the Amherst and Boston campuses can and should 
be maintained. Although we cannot prove it, we also belie-ye the 
Amherst camous and any new campuses can attain the kind of 

distribution set forth in Table V. 

That distribution would be a straight economic representation 
of the lowest income third of the population — a third of the 
entering students from the lowest family income third of the 
population, which in MLassachusetts in 1970 included all families 
with incomes below $8,850. Boston is already serving both the 
lowest and middle income thirds of the population well, and we 
think it will be doing well to maintain its present level of 
performance. 

As Table V shows, if Amherst’s student body were fully 
representative, the campus would have enrolled 358 additional 
freshmen from the lowest income third of the population last fall. 
Throughout the entire University of about 11,000 freshmen in 
1980- the suggested distribution would mean 69b more freshmen 
from the lowest income third than would be present under a 
projection of the present income distribution, as also shown in 
Table V. We do not think this is a startling difference. 
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Bv 1965, fr- example, over half of the high school senloi-s in the lowest quartUe oi family 
naiion-wide were pla ining to attend college. Con^zini and Associates, Hfeher Education in the 
Boston Metropolitan Area, supra, p. 22. In 1969 60 percent of the lowes. family income q lartile 
Boston seniors whom Corazzlni surveyed had college aspirations, id., p. 59- 
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TABLE V 



EFFECTS OF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
- ON ECONOMIC COMPOSITION OF 
FRESHMAN CLASS 



AMHERST BOSTON 





From 

Total Lowest 

FTE Income 

Freshmen Third 


F rom F rom F rom 

Middle Total Lowest Middle 

Income FTE Income Income 

Third Freshmen Third Third 


1970-present 

income 


3,600 842 


1,274 1,100 


427 397 


distribution 


(23.4%) 


(35.4%.) 


(38.8%) (36.1%) 


1970-Committee 

guideline 

(Hypothetical) 


3,600 1,200 

(33-1/3%) 






1980-prescnt 

distribution 


5,000 1,170 


1 ,770 4,000 


1,552 1,444 


projected 


(23.4%) 


(35.4%) 


(38.8%) (36.1%) 


1 980- Commit tee 

guideline 

projected 


5,000 1,667 

(33-1/3%) 




/* 

1 

/ 




WORCESTER & ADDITIONAL CAMPUSES 


/ 

t 

1 

t 

From / 

Middle / 




Total 


From 

Lowest 




FTE 


Income 


Income 




Freshmen 


Third 


Third 1 


1970-present 

income 

distribution 


0 


0 


0 


1970- Commit tee 

guideline 

(Hypothetical) 


0 


0 


0 


1980-present 

distribution 


2,000 


468 


708 


projected 




(23.4%) 


(35.4%) 


1980-Committee 

guideline 


2,000 


667 




projected 




(33-1/3%) 





These suggestions are not an admissions procedure in them- 
selves. They are self-evaluative guidelines by which the University 
can measure the effectiveness of its recruitment, admissions, and 
financial aid policies in attracting low-incorne students, and in 
serving middle income families as well. 

Cutting across the question of the economic background of 
the student body is the matter of the University’s obligation to 
students from racial or ethnic groups which have been discrimi- 
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nated against historically or have for other reasons been grossly 
underrepresented in the college population. In a state as multi- 
ethnic as Massachusetts it would be an error to conclude that 
this necessarily means only blacks, Puerto Ricans, and American 
Indians. 

There are Portuguese in New Bedford and Fall River, Greeks 
in Boston and Lowell, Clxinese in Boston and Polish in various 
parts of the State. There are Gape Verdeans, French Canadians, 
and a number of groups from the Caribbean and Central and 
South America. A full study of racial and ethnic discrimination 
and underrepresentation is needed to determine which groups 
need special attention. 

In recent years the University has taken strong, impressive 
steps to recruit, admit, and financially assist black students. The 
GGEBS (Committee for the Collegiate Education of Black Stu- 
dents) program on the Amherst campus brought the percentage 
of black undergraduates there from 1.3 in 1968 to 4.0 in 1970, 
including 6.1 percent of the freshman class last fall. The “Special 
Admissions” program on the Boston campus (which also does 
special recruiting for low-income white students) brought the share 
of black undergraduates at that location up to 6.7 percent by 1970. 

These fine efforts need to be improved upon and extended 
< to other minority groups. Greater effort is needed in the black 
community because the University’s two undergraduate campuses 
are located close to the two largest black communities in the 
State, in Boston and Springfield. Moreover, neither the state nor 
the community colleges are helping sufficiently on this matter, 
thereby increasing the burdens and resp>onsibilities bearing con- 
sideration and attention by the University. 

But if more needs to be done to recruit and support black 
students, there are other areas of special need where much less 
has been done. In a State where the poor are about ninety 
percent white, thousands of white high school graduates every year 
need to be reached, recruited, and given financial assistance if 
the University is to be a realistic possibility for them. 

Some of these white students have been left behind mainly 
because of their e*..onomic status, while study may show that others 
come from ethnic backgrounds where there is a special history of 
discrimination. The university needs to develop criteria to serve 



24. Bor ton State, for example, had a four percent black enrollment last falL There is no community 
college located within the city limits of Boston at present, which is a revealing fact, and the largest 
black percentage in the community college system was 2.6, or 59 students, at Springfield Tech. 
Massachusetts Bay, which is i;iosest to Boston, had percent, or 7 students. Chronicle of Higher 
Education, Vol. V., No. 25, March 29, 1971, p. 4. 
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the latter as well.^® 

Cutting across both economic and racial-ethnic lines is the 
matter of older students. This is fairly new territory, for the 
University has relatively few part-time undergraduates.^® The 
issue is, which older students will the University seek? The ex- 
perience of other institutions is that the older student clientele 
tends to be fairly affluent, and this could conflict with the ad- 
missions guidelines we have outlined. In general, therefore, the 
University would be well advised to design or adopt programs 
which would tend to have more appeal to lower- income older 
people, and then recruit students specifically for those programs. 
At the same time, however, the University’s over- all policy must 
be one of equal access regardless of age. But the mix of older 
students actually attracted will be affected by the programs of- 
fered, a matter we discuss below in Chapter III. 

As in other areas, the older student clientele should reflect 
that the institution is public and a university. There must, for 
example, be appropriate admissions standards for the students 
who come, although these will have to be adapted to the situation 
of an older clientele. High school records will be old and not 
very meaningful, and test scores will be even less relevant than 
they are for younger students. Work and other experience will 
correspondingly be more to the point. And the education which 
the University offers older students should be university-level 

work older students seeking strictly vocational training should 

go elsewhere. 

W^e do not know what the latent demand for college work 
is among older people, or what their program interests would be. 
The University should therefore move carefully and gradually 
as it seeks to serve older students, opening up more places to 
them as its early initiatives meet with good response. 

The admissions effort might begin as follows: Perhaps in late 
1972 the University would announce that a given percentage of 
its full-time equivalent freshman, places for the fall of 1973 will be 
reserved for students age twenty-five or older (with places to 
revert to the general admissions pool at a given date if they are 
not taken up). At the same time it reserves for prospective older 
students an equivalent amount of room in courses (again with 
places to revert if they are not used). 

25. Robert O’Neil has delineated four criteria for the choice of groups whle^? night deserve special 
attention: those ’’who not only have been under-represented, but who have disproportionately been 
<a) victims of overt racial discrimination; <b) socio-economically disadvantaged; (c) unfairly ap- 
praised by standardized tests; and who are (d) graduates of over-crowded, rundown, and badly 
staffed high schools.” O’Neil, ’’Preferential Admissions: Equalizing the Access of Minority Groups 
to Higher Education,” supra, p. 750. 

26. The Boston campus, however, has a slightly disproportionate number of older full-time students. 
Thirteen percent of the respondents to our survey were 25 or older. Only one percent, however, 
were 30 or older. 



As the program gets under way, the University begins to 
offer some courses off-campus, in local high schools or the audi- 
toriums of public buildings. As time passes, the “Open University” 
program which we propose in Chapter III comes into operation, 
adding to the campus-based and the circuit-riding courses a 
series of learning options using packaged materials, television, and 
tutoring in satellite learning centers. By then older students will 
be learning partly on campus and partly off, partly through hu- 
man contact and partly through new technology; and in the end, 
so will all students. 

A final issue regarding the accessibility of the University to 
older students is that of tuition. Traditionally, less than full-time 
students (a 75% course load is usually regarded as the point of 
demarcation) pay a disproportionate tuition. In the fledgling older 
student program at Amherst, the charge is $25 a credit hour at 
present, or an equivalent of $750 a year for a full course load. 
The charge is even higher for courses which are being offered at 
off-campus locations. While part-time students should perhaps pay 
some premium for the extra paper work in handling them, in a 
public unh^'ersity with an annual tuition of $200 for full-time 
students $25 a credit hour is excessive, at least for those students 
whose courses are not paid for by their employer. 

A fair tuition policy might differentiate between students in 
degree -oriented programs and those in non-degree-oriented pro- 
grams. The latter are in general the clientele of short course 
continuing education programs, and are likely to have their fees 
paid for by their employer. The former, we have argued, should 
tend to be a lower income clientele. Thus the one group can 
appropriately be charged at full cost or close to it, while the 
other should be charged a tuition that is fair in relation to the 
University’s tuition for full-time students. 

There are two other matters concerning admissions goals: 
Women and transfer students. The Amherst campus is not doing 
as well in admitting women as four-year institutions around the 
country. Nationally, women constitute 46 percent of undergraduate 
student bodies and 36 percent of the graduate student enroll- 
ment.^^ At UMA, women constitute 43,3 percent of the under- 
graduates and 32.4 percent of the graduate students. At UMB, 
46.6 percent of the student body are women, slightly exceeding 
the national average. In numbers the disparity among under- 
graduates at the Amherst campus is over 2,000 — there were 8,663 
men last fall and 6,599 women. We recommend that the Universi- 
ty, particularly at Amherst, move actively to admit more women 
in all of its programs. 

27. American Council on Education, A Fact Book on Higticr education (1971), pp. 71*28, 71.34. 



The question of what policy to follov/ regarding transfer 
students, especially from the public community colleges, is already 
becoming more difficult. The University’s present policy is one 
of “accepting any qualified community college student who has 
completed the two-year transfer program with a satisfactory aca- 
demic performance and who is recommended by the appropriate 
officials.” The hedges in the statement are obvious. The communi- 
ty colleges are already graduating some 6,000 students a year, of 
whom more than half want to go on with their education. In 
reality the University cannot accommodate all of the qualified 
students who want to continue.^® 

By 1980 the public community colleges may graduate 10,000 
to 15,000 persons a year who want to continue with their educa- 
tion. It is imperative that the public higher education system de- 
velop the means for assuring that all who want to continue can 
do so. In this regard the recently announced plan of Boston State 
to work with the community colleges in developing a new senior- 
college facility is a welcome and very promising initiative. 

We believe that the University should also plan to take 
proportionately more transfer students than it does now, and that 
it could do this without undermining its efforts to build a strong, 
cohesive undergraduate community. This will be possible if the 
University, like the State University of New York, adopts a policy 
that a minimum of forty percent of its undergraduate student 
body will be at the freshman and sophomore level. Of course, 
the recommendations about low-income, minority, and older 
students would be fully applicable to the process of selection 
among transfer applicants. But it should also be stressed that if 
the problem is to be handled satisfactorily over-all, the state 
colleges will have to bear a far greater share of the responsibility 
than they are assuming at the present time. 



FINANCIAL AID 



The inescapable and indispensable key to realization of the 
admissions goals for low- income students is an adequate program 
of financial aid. We have seen ample evidence of the University’s 
good will and continued commitment as a public institution to 

28. Under the quoted policy, the Amherst campus last fall took 487 transfer students from public two- 
year coUeges. It took another 120 from private two-year colleges, ^ and 380 from other institutions, 
for a total of 987 transfers. Thus just slightly over half of the transfers were from public ♦ o-year 
colleges. Tl^is fall it is taking about 1,000 transfers again, but this time more like 90 pr ^eiit will 
be from junior colleges, public and private. Boston is under similar pressure* In the *^.^11 of 1970, 
it took 275 transfers, including 150 from junior colleges, public and private. This fall it is taking 
600 transfers, including 200 to 300 from junior colleges. 
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serving low-income students. But it will not be able to fullfill that 
commitment if it lacks the monetary resources to make sufficient 
financial aid available. 

For the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1971, the University 
spent something over $3 million on financial aid, from all 
sources.^ Of this amount, the legislature provided about $1.3 
million. It is difficult to estimate how much more the University 
should have to provide adequately for its present student body, 
and even more difficxilt to say precisely how many students do not 
attend at all because of the unavailability of finaiiiial aid. How- 
ever, the Board of Higher Education has recently cited an esti- 
mated scholarship deficit of more than $50,000,000 over-all for 
Massachusetts residents at the present time, and the University’s 
own financial aid officials estimate their current unmet need for 
financial aid resources at $7.5 million. In these circumstances, 
the President and Trustees have decided to ask the Governor and 
the legislature for an additional $4.5 million in financial aid for 
fiscal 1973, a first step toward adequacy which we strongly en- 
dorse. We estimate that State support for financial aid at the 
University will have to total something like $20 million by 1980 
in order to accomplish our recommendations.^® 

We wish to concentrate here not on the amount (we analyze 
the budgetary implications in Chapter V) but on the structure of 
the present financial aid budget, which we believe is constricting 
in a number of ways. The legislature provides aid funds in two 
accounts, one “for certain scholarships,” which is a general 
scholarship category and one for “disadvantaged students.” The 
latter is the source of state support for GGEBS at Amherst and 
special admissions at Boston, and is at the present time, therefore, 
a euphemism for assistance to black ^-cudents, except for a few 
dozen students each year at UMB. The “disadvantaged students” 
category includes not only student aid, but also program support 
for the recruiting, the skill development courses, and the supportive 
services which accompany it. 

As we have said, we are convinced that there are many able 
low- income white students who will not be reached without the 
special attention now directed almost exclusively to black students. 

29. This includes state funds, federal funds from NDEA, work-study, and Educational Opportunity 
Grants, and the University’s small Scholarship endowment income. It does not include loans which 
are not administered by the University. 

30. We have not undertaken to analyze the appropriate mJx of grants, loans, and work-study funds 
for the future. This is a matter which is heavily dependent upon national policies adopted by 
Congress and we are not equipped to sort it out. One area where the University can affect the 
mix is by hiring student employees for as many on-campub jobs as possible. The relevance of this 
was shown by cur survey of the Boston student body. Outside work is the major way the Boston 
student body is putting itself through school. Eighty-one percent of our respondents work con- 
tinuously or occasionally during the school year; 68 percent work more than 16 houra a week. 
Only 27 percent listed parental or family aid as their major sou^rce of financial support while going 
to school; 76 percent said they receive no financial aid from the University. 
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We suggest that the University work with the legislature to re- 
organize the scholarship category into one line, emphasizing that 
this line will provide funds not only to continue and expand sup- 
port for low-income black students, but also for an even greater 
number of low-income white students. 

Moreover, we would separate out the costs of recruiting, skill 
development, and supportive services into separate budgetary lines. 
Each is an activity which should reach well beyond low-income 
students. For example, it is a mistake to think that only low- 
income students are likely to need special instruction in basic read- 
ing, writing, communication, and mathematics skills. Skill develop- 
ment should be available for all who need it, and its administra- 
tion and budget should be so organized. The same applies to 
advising and counseling. Analyzing the needs of the poor and 
black for these services reveals the poverty of the present effort 
for all students. The remedy, again, is to reorganize the budget- 
ary approach so that all advising and counseling is accounted for 
in one place. 

If the budgetary approach to these crucial activities is reorgan- 
ized as we suggest (a beginning in this direction has been made 
in the 1973 budget), we think the University will fare better in 
obtaining the necessary funds. For it will be clear to all concerned 
that the clientele for financial aid and supportive services is more 
nearly a racial and ethnic cross-section of the State’s population 
than is commonly supposed at the moment. 

Closely related to the question of financial aid is that of 
tuition. It is clear that even with the present low tuition in the 
public system, thousands of young people in the Commonwealth 
each year do not go on to college because they cannot afford to 
do so. If the University and the rest of the public system can 
move to serve these low-income people more fully, that will justify 
asking the taxpayers to continue shouldering the major burden of 
financing public higher education. In any event, we believe that 
if immediate efforts to attract more low-income students are to suc- 
ceed, financial barriers to access should be fully removed before 
any increase in tuition is considered. Unless accompanied by a 
disproportionate increase in financial aid, a tuition increase will 
simply make the remaining barriers to attendance, actual and per- 
ceived, more formidable. 

Related to the question of tuition is the recent advocacy by 
some of a combination of new student loans and significantly 



31. See, e.g., Corazzini and Associates, Higher Education in the Boston Metropolitan Area, supra., pp. 
12, 18. Over seven percent of the graduating seniors surveyed cited financial barriers as their rea- 
son ior not going to college. Since there are about 60,000 graduating seniors In the Boston metro- 
politan area each year, this would mean about 4,000 graduates annually for whom finances are a 
serloi^s obstacle. The statewide figure would naturally be larger. 
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higher tuition to solve the financial plight of universities. It is 
argued that higher education will increase the student’s lifetime 
earnings, and that he can and should pay the full cost of that 
education over time as an added tax on his earnings. The pro - 
posals make the amount of repayment contingent on the level of 
earnings, so that if the student earns less he will pay less. 

As an innovative loan proposal that is, wholly apart from 

any accompanying tuition increase — we think the idea makes 
theoretical sense and deserves practical trial and experimentation. 
All new financing options to make higher education more acces- 
sible should be welcomed. 

But as a plan to increase tuition and add a surtax on later 
earnings, the proposal is more dubious. Whatever its validity as 
applied to private institutions, in the public sector it calls into 
question fundamental assumptions about who should pay for 
higher education — the extent to which college is to be viewed as 
a right or as a privilege. 

This issue is very real in a public institution or system which 

is truly devoted to the concept of equal opportuniv v fc>r all the 

concept we believe should define the future University of Massa- 
chusetts. For as applied to the very poor, the pay-as-you-earn 
loan concept, in the absence of additional funds for fellowship 
grants, will almost certainly constitute a major new barrier to 
access. If there is concern that too much state subsidy is going 
to more affluent students now, perhaps the answer is not to rnake 
everyone pay the full cost, but rather to change the composition 
of the student body to make it fully representative of low- income 
groups. As with straight increases in tuition, we urge the greatest 
caution and. the most careful consideration before any loan-tuition 
package is seriously proposed. 



RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES 

If more low-income students are to be recruited and admitted, 
new recruitment and admissions procedures must also be developed. 

It is essential, to start, that the University deepen its ties with 
the high schools of the State, especially those which have been 
under-represented at the University. Both Amherst and Boston 
have good high school visitation programs, and good relationships 
with guidance counselors. Neither, however, has the resources 
to do very much talking directly to students; the high school 
visits are aimed more at talking with counselors. Neither campus 
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has the resources to make a bigger eftort to identify promising 
students who may not score well by conventional criteria. Neither 
has the resources to make a bigger effort tc identify promising 
students \^^ho think they are unable to afford college, and who 
simply are not planning on it. 

The students who most need to be reached are those who 
know least about what is available and who, in many cases, may 
have the most mistrust of society’s institutions. Ways have to be 
found to work with such students when they are juniors and 

sophomores in high school, so they will be prepared for college 
later. ^ 

These are not new or startling ideas; they have been the 
moving force behind such programs as Upward Bound and A 
Better Chance. T; he main thing that keeps them from being 
implemented is lack of funds. If the University is to do a sig- 
nificantly better job at attracting low-income students, it will 

have to devote an increased measure of financial resources to the 
effort. 

Soniewhat similar efforts, although less intensive, must be 
rnade with regard to recruitment of older students. Staff should 
visit corporations, government agencies, community organizations, 
and other places of employment or gathering where potential older 
students are to be found, to explain and publicize the programs 
which the University has available.- Other means of publicity 
should be utilized as well. Recruiting of older students will over- 
lap vvith program development. For example, negotiations with 
specific organizations, like poverty agencies, corporations, hospitals 
or museums, might produce both students and programs pecul- 
iarly adapted to those students. 

The idea of recruiting for specific programs applies to students 
of all ages. Recruitment of a student to the University is like a 
contract: the University offers him something he wants and needs 

in exchange for his agreeing to come. The X_Iniversity should 
therefore take steps to involve representatives oi pecific academic 
programs in the recruitment process and should seriously consider 
decentralizing the admissions process to specific schools and pro- 
gran^, so that particular units of the University may recruit and 
admit a portion of their students directly. This is already being 
done to a limited extent at the Amherst campus, in the School of 
Education, the Music and Art Departments, and the School of 
N^ursing. It should be expanded to other areas. 

The next step after recruitment is the admi^ions process it- 
self. If the recruitment process produces potential students who 
are unlikely to qualify by the conventional reference to testing and 
high school grades, they will have to be evaluated in other ways. 



whether through interview, recommendation, record of community 
service and extra-curricular activities, or other individualized judg- 
ment as to their unique talents and capabilities. This is already 
done in the GGEBS and special admissions programs. What we 
are recommending, therefore, is that this approach be broadened 
tC' the extent necessary for effective pursuit of the admissions 
guidelines we have outlined above. A significant minority of the 
University’s students should be admitted according to an individ- 
ualized determination. 

The majority of students should still be admitted according 
to a formula which is designed to yield an able student body. We 
believe a new formula based on high school grades or rank in 
class would be more successful in reaching a fair cross-section of 
students from weak high schools than the present approach which 
relies partially on test scores. Such a formula will ensure repre- 
sentation from rural and inner-city schools in the University at the 
same time that it keeps the door open to able students from other 
areas. 

Under these admissions procedures, the University would use 
special recruiting efforts to seek all of the students of exceptional 
talent that it can find, and also what B. Alden Thresher, the 
long-time Director of Admissions at MIT, has termed “the offbeat 
people so likely to be automatically refused admission under the 
conventional and received values of our society. It would also 
use special recruiting efforts to seek “disadvantaged” students who 
have talent but do not qualify by conventional measures. It is 
critically important that the University develop what Thresher has 
called “a humane floor” for this category of students, to prevent 
accepting people only to force them out later. Reliance on a 
formula based on high school grades or rank in class will help 
with the middle range of students, among whom it is hardest to 
choose . 

A related issue in the admissions process is that of deferred 
admissions- Many colleges and universities permit newly admitted 
students to wait a year, sometimes more, before entering. The 
Amherst campus does this for a few students each year upon re- 



32. We do not see the necessity of getting into the controversy over the role of testing, except to 
point out that the College Entrance Examination Board's own Commission on Tests found that 
standardized tests **almost perfectly reflect the bias against ^disadvantaged* groups that results in 
their relatively depressed scholastic attainment.*' The Commission did not recommend abolition of 
tests, but found need for ** considerable modification and improvement if they are to support equita- 
ble and efficient access to America's emerging system of mass post-secondary education." Report 
of the Commission on Tests, I. Righting the Balance «( College Entrance Examination Board. New 
York, 1970), pp. 52. 54. 

33. B. Alden Thresher, **Uses and Abuses of Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests," in Barriers 
to Higher Elducation (College Entrance Examination Board, New York, 1971), p. 38. 



34. Ibid. 
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quest, but we think both campioses could and should make this an 
affirmative policy. 

We recommend two things: one, that all students receive with 

their notification of admission a statement that if they do not wish 
to start immediately, their place will be held for a year or perhaps 
two, to enable them to spend time finding themselves in other 
ways, taking a breather from organized instruction for a while; and 
two, that a percentage of places be set aside and publicized as 
being for people who have been out a year or two. We think 
these rather easily accomplished changes in policy could not only 
create an opportunity for broadening experiences, but also help 
develop a sense of academic and vocational direction. 



SKILL DEVELOPMENT AND OTHER 
SUPPORTIVE SER.VICES 

The final step in the process is what happens to the students 
once they come to the University. None of what we recommend 
is going to end constructively if students, so arduously recruited, 
drop out after a semester or a year because nothing engages them 
or because they lack the skills needed to cope. Fulfilling the: obli- 
gation to low-income students and, indeed, to all students, means 
adequate advising, counseling, skill development, and all other 
supportive services, and the expenditure of adequate resoiirces on 
these activities. Otherwise, a university can never hope to adapt 
itself to the needs of students who are not prepared to tzike it jtist 
as it is. And it is essential to understand Aat the number of stu- 
dents who are not fully prepared is far. larger than just the so- 
called “disadvantaged.” 

The current CCEBS and sp>ecial admissions programs do have 
skill development courses attached to them, but these efforts will 
have to be significantly increased, both for the increased number of 
students who would not have been admitted under traditional crit- 
eria and for many who did travel the regular route. 



35. At tbe City University of New York, it was found that 20 to 25 percent of those who turned out 
to need skill dev^opment help were people who would have been admitted under the old criteria 
of admission. 
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ACCESSIBILITY WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY — 
CAMPUS SIZE AND LOCATION 



Amherst. We are distxessed about the present size of the 
Amherst campus, both in terms of disruption of its internal sense 
of community and of its impact on the areas surrounding it. 

At a size of over 20,000, which the campus reiiched last 

fall, it has already become hard to administer and even harder 
for students as individuals to fathom. 

At the same time, the campus is creating increasing problems 
for the town and the surrounding area. The proliferation of off- 
campus apartments has created an unplanned suburban sprawl in 
some areas. The proliferation of czirs has created a serious traffic 
problem. Strains have been placed on water and sewer resources. 
The spread of drugs has created a btirden on law enforcement. 

VVe bdlieve the Amherst situation, from all points of view, is 

so serious that if there were no other facts to consider, further 
growth should stop immediately. 

There are, however, some important additional considerations. 

The University does not now have sufficient growth capacity 
elsewhere to absorb the effects of an immediate freeze at Amherst. 
The campus itself has new facilities and programs in the pipeline 
which cannot be turned off without dislocation. Most important 
are the more intangible considerations of quality, morale, zind 
status. Amherst has built its excellence through growth. It has 
achieved national recognition as a major university center. Its 
continued growth would enable it to change more easily in 
response to newly emerging needs. Stopping growth is hard on 
the morale and status of any institution, especially in a country 
where growth is so widely perceived as synon'j.mous with progress. 
The prestige of Amherst is such that if it stops growing, competi- 
tion for places in its student body may be significantly greater for 
some time than for Boston or newly developing campuses. 

Some of these concerns can be lessened in their impact if 
growth is first slowed for a time and then stopped altogether after 
a period of ac^ustment. Other state universities have lived through 
similar adjustments as their original campuses reached a point of 
ceiling capacity, and consolidated their excellence, and have 
ultimately been better for stopping. 

The growth has to stop some time, as the Trustees have al- 
ready recognized in their discussions over the past year. At the 
absolute top, we think the stopping point should be 25,000 stu- 
dents; indeed, we would pr^er that the ultimate ceiling be 
noticeably less. In order to maximize the possibility of innova- 

tion during the period of decelerating growth, we urge the Presi- 



dent and Trustees to make it an article of budgetary policy that 
new money which comes to Amherst by virtue of growth from 
now on be applied predominantly to finance innovation. 



Boston. We are concerned more about the physical accessibil- 
ity of the Boston campus than we are about its size. 

As to size, we think Boston will have to exceed the 15,000 
student capacity now envisioned for it in 1980 if it is to accom- 
modate a substantial number of older, part-time students as we 
think it should. There is a dearth of public institutions of higher 
education in Boston. Only two of the eleven state colleges, Boston 
State and Massachusetts College of Art, are located in Boston. 
No community college is in Boston, although two new ones, one 
in Charlestown and a small one in Roxbury, will open their doors 
within the next two years. 

The presence of Boston State, with its 5,500 full-time and 
3,000 part-time students (plus some thousands more who take 
courses but are not degree candidates), especially under its new 
leadership, is a resource of great present and future value. Apart 
from this, however, both the state collies and the regional com- 
munity colleges, with locations in places like Salem, Framingham, 
Watertown, Beverly, and Bedford, are far more accessible to young 
people from suburbia, especially from the outer suburbs, than they 
are to students from Boston or directly a<^acent communities. This 
pattern of location of other public institutions places added respon- 
sibihty on the University of Massachusetts at Boston. 

The master plan at UMB calls for 15,000 mostly full-time 
students — 12,000 imdergraduate and 3,000 graduate students. 
Based on the demand projections discussed earlier, we would add 
to this perhaps 10,000 part-time, mostly older, students. If based 
on an adequate study of student interest, and developed gradually, 
we think this d^ree of service to older students will be consistent 
with the University’s proper role. 

W^e are troubled about locating the Boston campus solely (or 
almost solely, if the 100 Arlington Street building is retained) at 
Columbia Point. A single campus for a public, urban commuter 
institution, particularly one which is not centrally located, may 
well not be sufficiently accessible to students or to other people 
who want to avail themselves of the University’s facilities or 
activities. 

We are aware of the difficulties that were involved in selecting 
the Columbia Point site. W^e know that $130 million worth of 
buildings are under construction. And >ve appreciate the difficul- 
ties which wall attend any decision to change the $355 million 
campus planned for Columbia Point. 
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Nonetheless, locating the entire Boston campus at Columbia 
Point may preclude thousands of able Boston young people from 
experiencing a university education, keep many older people from 
coming back for later-life education, and keep the University from 
playing the full and active role it should in Boston area commun- 
ities. 



We recommend, in order to promote the physical accessibility 
of learning and the possibility of community service, that the 
plans for the Columbia Point campus be modified to m^e that 
location the nucleus of an urban university system cfispersed 
throughout the Boston area. 

We also recommend a full review of the University’s construc- 
tion program for Boston to determine the appropriate amotmt of 
building for Columbia Point and the desirability of partial disper- 
sal of facilities. The goals of this study should be the most educa- 
tionally effective institution and the most felicitous use of the 
Columbia Point site itself in terms of impact on the surrounding 
community. 

This study and suggested redesign should b^in immediately 
so that an appropriate mix of building at Columbia Point and 
program development elsewhere can occur with little disruption. 

A key issue in the study should be the University’s relation- 
ship with the residents of Columbia Point, Dorchester, Savin Hill, 
and South Boston. Consultation and close cooperation with area 
residents are of prime importance in this study. 

We suggest an ultimate picture something like the following: 
The main campus — the nerve center of all activity — would be 
at Columbia Point. The main library and the central computer 
and communications facilities would be at Columbia Point. Most, 
if not all, of the University’s Boston programs would be based at 
Columbia Point, but many would be available in other places and 
ways as well. 

First, some couirses would be offered in facilities leased or bor- 
rowed from, elementary and secondary schools, other collies, local 
governments, churches, and businesses, as well as at Columbia 
Point. 

Second, some courses would be offered off-campus using new 
technology and methods of learning analogous to the techniques 
employed in the British Open University. Thus, some courses 
might involve a mix of correspondence materials, television or 
other media, and seminar or tutorial groups at decentralized loca- 
tions. This approach would require small satellite study centers 
throughout the metropolitan area where the essential human con- 
tact portion of the learning process would occur. 

Third, the University should consider establishing a limited 





number of small, experimental two-year units in places especially 
accessible to low-income students. These would be explicitly 
transitional units, established to overcome obstacles of accessibility 
to the University which some low- income people feel exist in a 
physically and psychologically distant University- These students 
would be expected to move into the University’s regular program 
following attendance in the transitional college. 

We are aware that this kind of activity is usually associated 
with community colleges in a public system. But, except in Rox- 
bury and Charlestown, the community collies are not adequately 
serving Boston or immediately adjacent communities. Therefore, 
unless the community colleges change their policies and plans, we 
urge the University to move in this direction. The Model Cities 
Collie should be looked at in this connection as a possible vehicle 
for greater University involvement. 

Fourth, the University should retain the 100 Arlington Street 
facility. A centrally located unit is essential as an alternative loca- 
tion of classes for part-time students- 

Fifth, dispersal might also be achieved by arrangements with 
private institutions of higher education, museums, conservatories, 
poverty agencies, businesses and government agencies. 

The University might avoid duplicating costly specialized pro- 
grams by contracting with private colleges and imiversities for 
students to take some of their work at these institutions. This 
contracting might also be a welcome source of income to other 
institutions- Possible state constitutional barriers to such arrange- 
ments will have to be examined before this program can proceed. 

Another exciting possibility is relationships with institutions 
which now offer no credentials. For example, local poverty agen- 
cies employ many “para-professionals,” who are adept in social 
service but do not have formal credentials. These employees are 
often eager to upgrade their informally acquired abilities and 
knowledge by adding to these the conceptual framework which 
formal training provides, and to acquire a bachelor’s or advanced 
d^ree to enhance their careers. The University coxild cooperate 
with such agencies to develop programs especially designed for such 
employees. This would be an especially appropriate form of 
partial dispersal for the projected GoU^e III of Public and Com- 
munity Service. Similar arrangements could be made with govern- 
ment agencies and business corporations. 

A related issue r^arding the accessibility of UMB concerns 
mass transportation to the Columbia Point campus. The ultimate 
transit burden will be eased somewhat if partial dispersal occurs. 
But even with dispersal there will still be many thousands of 
students coming to Columbia Point every day. The site has 
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limited access for cars, and the present meiss transit facilities are 
inconvenient to many potential students. Especizilly serious is the 
question whether bus service will suffice to move students between 
the Columbia MBTA station and the campus. There is reason 
to believe that no surface transit solution will ever suffice to move 
the number of students who will have to be moved in the partic- 
ular traffic circumstances of the location. Even if bus service 
would work, resources have not yet been made available to build 
terminal facilities and to acquire vehicles. 

Unless adequate resoixrces are provided, the campus will 
open up with a serious people-moving problem. The University 
is well aware of this, but has been unable to get a sympathetic 
response from any potential source of funds. Therefore, we as a 
Committee join the University in emphasizing the gravity of the 
problem. The MBTA is at present studying the problem under 
a grant from the U.S. Department of Transportation, and we 
hope that agency will proceed to develop a workable solution to 
the matter as part of its service patterns. Inconvenience not only 
to students, but also to thousands of commuters is certain to 
result if a solution is not found. 

Another related issue is the question of housing for students 
and faculty at Columbia Point. The University does not cur- 
rently intend to build any housing on campus. We have heard 
conflicting testimony as to whether this policy should be changed. 
Some say that housing for some faculty and perhaps ten to twenty 
percent of the sradent body will help create a sense of community 
that is generally lacking at a commuter institution, that it will 
enable the Boston campus to attract a somewhat more worldly 
student body, that it will help ease the pressure on the housing 
supply of surroimding neighborhoods, and that it will assist UMB 
in recruiting faculty. Others argue that universities ztre getting 
out of the housing business as much as they can because of its 
cost and the declining interest of students in living on campus, 
that limited housing will create an on-campus student elite, and 
that there is no assurance that those who would live on campus 
are the same ones who would live in Dorchester.^® 

The opponents of on-campus housing have on their side the 
limited amount of land available at Columbia Point. Some land 
would become available if the University were ever to purchase 
Boston College High School, or if, for example, the fifth and 
sixth collie buildings were not bixilt. Still other land could be 
acquired between the present site and the waterfront if satisfac- 
tory arrangements regarding the sewage disposal plant now located 

36* Wc consider the related but separable issue of the Universlty*s impact on the bousing supply in 
Dorchester in Chapter IV. 
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there can be made. Still, the over-all amount of potentially 
available land is such that the only feasible housing might be 
high-rise, which we think an unwise way to proceed. Students 
around the coimtry dislike high-rise housing now, and it would 
probably net be attractive to faculty either. 

Nonetheless, we believe the housing question should at least 
be re-examined. Forty-one percent of the students who responded 
to a survey we conducted on the Boston campus this Spring said 
they thought housing should be built on campus at Columbia 
Point. Another 29 percent said that student housing should be 
built near the campus (although nearly two-thirds of this latter 
group said off-campus student housing should be built only in 
conjunction with programs to build housing for area residents) . 
Thus, seven out of every ten XJMB students believe some student 
housing should be built at or near the Columbia Point campus. 
When the question was for what portion of the student body 
should housing be built, 15 percent of those responding said none, 
4 percent said 10 percent, 12 percent said 20 percent, 26 percent 
said 35 percent, and 28 percent said 50 percent or more. 

W^e think these survey findings require reconsideration of the 
matter. At the same time no one should underestimate the enor- 
mous difficulties facing the University if it decides to try to move 
ahead with any kind of housing. One need only look at the on- 
going problems associated with the dormitories at the Amherst 
campus to see what is involved. But if there is a way in which 
low-rise, apartment-style housing for a limited number of faculty 
and students can be built, we think it should be done. 

If any housing is built, careful guidelines will have to be 
developed for its occupancy: assiorance of places for low- income 

students who need a subsidy to live in it; an appropriate number 
of units for married students; a policy on whether students from 
all imder-graduate classes can live in it, and if so, how many 
from each; and whether students who could commute need any 
special justification, such as problems at home, in order to be 
aillowed to live in it. 



Worcester- At present, Worcester is limited to being a Med- 
ical School which will ultimatdy have 400 students, but the phys- 
ical site could easily accommodate a campus center of perhaps 
5,000 students, graduate and undergraduate. Feasibility studies for 
the physical and academic aspects of such an approach are under 
way, and we endorse the idea. 

A major issue r^arding the facilities at Worcester is that of 
the projected 403 bed teaching lg>spital. Some have argued that 
a teaching hospital is not necessaiy'ln an area that has a number 
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of existing hospitals with which a medical school might affiliate 
and establish teaching programs. Whatever the merits of that 
argument elsewhere, we disagree with it here. The Medical 
School’s future has already been somewhat complicated by the 
struggle which occurred over its location. . Some people in the 
medical profession felt that a Worcester location was inappropriate, 
arguing that either an Amherst location with its fully developed 
university sxorroimdings or a Boston location with its multitude of 
related health facilities and schools was essential to ensure academic 
quality. For the Medical School to be deprived of its teaching 
hospital would revive these objections, since many of the same 
medical experts would object that a new medical school cannot 
fulfill its mission without a hospital. Without judging the merits 
of their position, we would simply say that we believe the Univer- 
sity cannot afford to run the risk of not proceeding with the 
hospital. 

Indeed, we would urge greater despatch in getting the hospital 
built. As things stand, the recruitment of many faculty, partic- 
ularly clinical faculty, is difficult until the hospital is there. The 
establishment of many outreach programs whicii require a hospital 
for their base cannot occur imtil the building is there. Movement 
toward the new curriculum and public service activities which we 
recommend in the following chapters for Worcester as a health 
professions center is closely related to faster progress on the hospi- 
tal. The sooner the hospital is completed the better, for the 
Medical School will not be able to play a full role in the life of 
the Commonwealth until the hospital is finished. 



Other Campuses. If the University is to be accessible to the 
people of the Commonwealth, no matter where they live, we be- 
lieve it will need to find new ways to reach those who live in the 
northeastern part of the State and the southeastern part of the 
State. Lowell Technological Institute and Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts University zire, of course, already located in these areas, 
and we do not think additional University campus centers which 
compete or overlap with these institutions are warranted. The 
issue for the future, therefore, is whether merger with one or both 
of these institutions is wise. W^e recommend that the issue be 
mutually explored. We believe it she old be possible to devise an 
approach which strengthens all of the institutions concerned. 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 



The University should seek to intensify its undergraduate 
focus, offering a diversity of programs, places and times to 
learn suitable to a diverse student body and a complex society. 
Amherst should be the primary place for aOvanced training; 
Boston should be the more professionally and urban oriented 
center; and Worcester should be a health professions and 
health sciences campus. 

The freshman yezir should be re-examined, to bring to it 
better advising zind counseling, more resources, and new cur- 
ricula approaches. 

A greater diversity of carefully designed options for the rest 
of the undergraduate years should be created, including more 
options for independent study, broadened majors, new prob- 
lem-oriented approaches to learning, a Collie of Public and 
Community Service at Boston, and a broadened conception of 
the possible missions of the remaining collies at Boston. 
Diversity in the place of learning should be pursued, includ- 
ing more field work in courses, partial dispersal of the Boston 
campus, and an “open university” xmit for Massachusetts. 
Diversity in the time of learning should be pursued, including 
deferred admission, permission for “stopping off,” and allow- 
ing students to finish d^ree work faster. 

The University should examine its graduate teadtiing and re- 
search activities to see how they can contribute more effect- 
ively to an undergraduate focus. 

The University should place increased emphasis on profes- 
sional education, both graduate and undergraduate, and should 
endeavor in its professionsJ p ro gr a ms to inculcate both practi- 
cal competence and the perspective and values traditionally 
associated with the liberal 2irts. 

Advising and counseling should be greatly expanded and 
improved. 

The faculty and departmental reward systems should encour- 
age teaching and public service activities as much as they do 
research and publication, and an appropriate teaching evalua- 





tion system should be considered to facilitate this. 

New staffing patterns should be developed, including a teach- 
ing-oriented university professoriate, more adjunct faculty, more 
women and minority faculty, and more adequate support 
staff for faculty. 

Library and computer facilities should receive more adequate 
Hnancial support, for they are integral to the teaching and 
research processes of the University. 

Dormitory living at Amherst should be the focus of new com- 
munity-building efforts, and efforts to facilitate outside-of-class 
commtmal life at Boston should be intensified. 



If the University is four times the size that it was in 1960, 
it is also very different academically. It is no longer overshadowed 
by the Commonwealth’s glittering array of private colleges and 
universities . 

On iJtie Amherst campus, 35 new undergraduate majors were 
instituted over the last half of the sixties. The number of graduate 
programs has approximately doitbled in recent years, to the jx>int 
where there are now 46 doctoral and 65 masters d^ree programs. 
Many of these programs have achieved national recognition, and 
applications to enter them are being received from all over the 
world. Books by UMA scholars have won national awards, and 
many faculty members have been elected to national committees 
in their fields. The University press has won a series of design 
awards for its books. 

The Boston campus, of course, did not exist at all in 1960, 
and it has built a remarkably strong imdergraduate liberal arts 
program in a very short time. 

It is precisely the rapid and impressive academic development 
of the past decade that creates both the obligation and the oj> 
portunity to pause and evaluate. In discussing academic matters 
we are conscious that decisions on issues of curriculum and pro- 
gram are primarily the responsibility of the University’s faculty 
and administration (although we brieve students should have a 
measure of responsibility for such decisions). Otir suggestions re- 
garding academic directions should be understood in this context. 

We see continxiing differences in the roles and responsibilities 
of the Amherst and Boston Campuses. But in stressing the differ- 
ences we must be honest about some serious dilemmas which will 
bedevil the University throughout the decade: 

—How fiart the University create different roles for the two 
campuses and yet assure the faculty and students the quality 
they deserve? 



—How can the University maintain the morale and emerging 
national reputation of Amherst while slowing growth and to 
to some extent re-orienting campus priorities? 

— How can the University build a campus at Boston that is 
appropriately “urban” in its program and clientele without 
being perceived as inferior merely because it is different? 

At Amherst the challenge is to strengthen the worthwhile 
graduate programs and encourage promising scholarship and re- 
search while giving greater stress to the development of first-class 
undergraduate education. 

At Boston there is an additional challenge to prove that a 

university campus which is responsh^e to an urban environment, 
which serves a substantial number of older, part-time students, 
and which offers both professional education and liberal arts at 
the undergraduate level, is entitled to a reputation for excellence 
in the world of higher education. 

We are convinced that the dilemmas we have stated can be 
resolved. Placing a ceiling on campus size at Amherst is an op- 
portimity to consolidate and strengthen the great advances that 
have been made, a chance to channd. energy toward fulfillment 
of the potential of institutional excellence and the established 
national reputation that Amherst deserves. An “urban^’ orienta- 
tion for Boston is a fine opportunity for another kind of greatness. 
The older urban universities of the nation are in many ways held 
back by their traditional patterns; Boston’s chance is to be the 
urban university of the future. 



A DIVERSE STUDEISTT BODY 

One key factor in the determination of academic directions 
is the nature of the student body. 

The University’s student body is already diverse not just 

racially, ethnically, and economically, but in terms of interests, 
temperament, goals, motivation, and values. 

There are future scholars and salesmen, lawyers and engineers, 
teachers and nurses- There axe some who will raise a family and 
perhaps work only part-time or casually or never. There are 
others who after graduation will choose to drive a taxi, repair 
automobiles or do carpentry. 

There are student politicians and joximalists and people who 
have no interest whatever in extra-curricular activities; people 
who go to peace demonstrations, people who register to vote, 
people who have given up on both, and people who never thought 
o 
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eitiier was important in the first place; people who watch tele- 
vision ten hours a day; people who have to hold a job full-time to 
support themselves, and people who have never had a job. 

There are people who go to class and study diligently and 
people who nevCT do either. There are people who sleep at night 
and get up every morning, and people who stay up all night 
and sleep all day. There are people who go to the church they 
grew up with, people who reject religion, and people who are 
studying Zen or practicing yoga. There are people who take 
drugs regularly, and people who drink a lot, people who experi- 
ment with one or the other, and people who do neither. 

There are people who seek out faculty members for dis- 
cussion and challenge teachers’ assertions in dass, people who 
think talking to faculty members is a waste of time, and people 
who lack the confidence to try. There are people who enjoy 
reading books, people who find reading a great burden, and 
people who like to read but not what is assigned in class. 

There are people who know exactly what they want from 
college and people who don’t know what they are doing there. 
There are people who see university as a preparation for life and 
possibly also a career and people who see it as something to suffer 
through, or perhaps to leave as soon as possible. 

There are people who like the place, people who hate it, 
and people who are indifferent about the whole thing. 

But if the University is diverse now, it should be even more 
diverse 10 years from now, and the academic implications of 
those changes are substantial. The growth in the number of black 
students, for example, revealed not only a need for a program 
in Afro-American Studies, but also a need to look at the rest of 
the curriculum from a black perspective. The latter task, es- 
pecially, is far from finished, and recognition is only beginning 
to come that there is a related responsibility to recruit black 
students into previously white-dominated scholarly and other 
careers. 

There is a similar need for conscious attention to the role of 
women students and what they study. How can the University 
attract female students to male-do mina ted fields like the sciences? 
How f'^-n it help to improve the status of women within various 
fields, and to imp rove the quality and status of the “traditionally 
female” fields like teaching and home economics? How can it 
help end the “traditionally female” status of such fields? How can 
it assist in encouraging the acceptance by employers of part-time 
employment patterns suitable to many women, and the develop- 
ment of day-care centers? How much emphasis should it put on 
offering options in areas like nutrition, child development, and 
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family living? 

Perhaps the largest foreseeable new problem will be that of 
what to do for older students. To the extent possible, it is our 
hope that older students will be integrated into normal University 
programs- Adult education has traditionally been s^r^ated into 
an evening or extension division, taught by a separate or at least 
a moonlighting faculty, offered substantially on a non-credit basis, 
and viewed generally as second-class. If the educational op- 
portunities for older students are to be of value, and if they are 
to stimulate significant interest, these distinctions must be ended. 
Equally important, we believe it will benefit both the older 
students and the younger regular students to share experiences 
and points of view in the classroom. 

At least at Amherst, it may be that the continuing education 
staff should serve as a research and development resource to 
initiate new academic programs specifically geared to older stu- 
dents, but these programs should be merged into the regular 
academic process as quickly as possible. Thus the d^ree program 
for older students now under consideration for Amherst should be 
integrated into the ongoing academic organization of the campus, 
if and when it becomes operative. 

The content of programs for older students is a key question. 
Especially in Boston, there are already many options for older 
students to pursue the liberal arts — the kind of later-life education 
that can enrich the leisure hours. Eacking throughout the state are 
degree-oriented progrzims to help people move up career ladders 
and change skills. That, we think, should be the priority for 
program development, bearing in mind that we are talking, as 
always, about those rungs on a career ladder which are appropri- 
ate to a university level institution. 

In order to promote the largest possible sharing of the leam- 
ing process, as well as a physical and temporal accessibility that 
ensures a clientele other than affluent housewives, a variety of 
options in time and place are needed; courses during the day 
and evening and even week-end; and courses on campus, in local 
high schools, businesses, and public agencies, and using new 
technologies. All of these options should be available to all 
students. 



This mix of options will not produce a perfect mix of stu- 
dents. Younger students by and large will still prefer three Hasg 
meetings a week of one hour each during the day, and most 
older students are likely to prefer one longer session a week in 
the evening- Still, if efforts are made to make the options of 
equal quality, there will be yoimger students who work and 
prefer the evenings, who would prefer going to class closer to 
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home, or who woiild try courses using new technological ap- 
proaches. And there will be some older students who are wiUing 
to come to campus. We believe the value to be realized by inte- 
gration of varied student types is clearly worth the inevitable 
administrative difficulty. 

A key question in this is whether faculty will be willir^ to 
teach at odd times (for them) and at places other than the 
campus. Some faculty may have to be specially hired, but we 
think that faculty who teach older students should be retained 
and judged by the same criteria as the rest of the faculty. And, 
insofar as possible, the teachers of the varying age groups should 
be the same people. 

The matter of degree-orientation is equally important. W^e 
believe non-degree-oriented “continuing education” in the sense 
of short couarses and conferences to help people stay abreast of 
new developments in their held is worthwhile, and we discuss it 
at length in the following chapter. But courses which would lead 
to a degree if a younger student took them should be available 
for credit to all ages- A m^or purpose of later-life education for 
many will be the economic value of a credential, and it would 
defeat the purpose of extending the opportunity if it were extend- 
ed without credit. Thus the balance between d^ree and non- 
de^ee programs for older students must be altered. 



FACULTY VIEWS 



jf die nature of the student body is one kind of determinant 
of academic direction, the views of the faculty are another. The 
faculty are the professionals in the academic process, the people 
whose competence and values will ultimately determine whether 
academic change will occur and whether it will succeed. 

We surveyed the faculty at Amherst, receiving replies from 
nearly half of them, an excellent cross-section of departments and 
schools, of age, rank, and sex, and of tenured and non-tenured 
appointees. Regrettably, we did not have the staff resources to 
sixi-vey the faculty at Boston as well, although our questionnaire 
could easily be adapted for a survey at Boston if that is desired. 

The faculty at Amherst express attitudes very consonant with 

the academic recommendations we make herein they show a 

willingness to change in the direction of improved teaching and 
service while not underrnining traditional scholarly values. Th^r 
views legitimate a healthy balance between change and continuity 
for the institution. 



The faculty already spend more time on undergraduate teach- 
ing than any other activity. Asked how they would distribute their 
time ideally, they show a clear desire for more time in research 
activity, and less in administrative duties- Relatively few are 
dissatisfied with the amoxmt of time they spend on undergraduate 
teaching - 

The material in Tables I-III gives quite a clear picture of the 
combination of change orientation and adherence to traditional 
values. 

Table I shows that the respondents overwhelmingly favored 
greater time flexibility in the learning process, field work in 
courses, and use of adjunct faculty. A substantial majority favored 
student participation in course design, introduction of teaching- 
oriented graduate d^rees, and consideration of public service in 
the granting of tenure. And a substantial m^ority opposed having 
the University’s primary undergraduate concentration be in the 
liberal arts. 



TABLE I 

VIEWS OF' UMASS /AMHERST FACULTY MEMBERS 
ON VARIOUS ACADEMIC ISSUES 



With appropriate safeguards, 
students shoxold be given credit 
for field work which relates 


Agree or 

Agree 

Somewhat 


Neutral 


Disagree 
or Disagree 
Somewhat 


Not 

Ascertained 


to their academic program 

Public service is an obl^ation 
of faculty members at a 
public university which should 
be considered in granting 


80% 


7 % 


11% 


2% 


them promotion and tenure 

Students should have the oppor- 
timity to help des^n their 


60% 


12% 


27% 


1% 


own courses 

The traditional pattern of under- 
graduate education, four 
years immediately following 
high school, assumes a simi- 
larity among students which may 
not exist. Some students coxald 
easily accelerate their program 
while others might profit from 
extending their studies, in- 
cluding periods of time off 


63% 


8% 


27% 


2% 


campus. 


90% 


5% 


4% 


1% 
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TABLE I (Continued) 



Agree or Neutral Disagree 
Agree or Disag^^ 

Somewhat Somewhg^|.^ 

People with non-academic experi- 
ence (i.e., lawyers, political 
figures, businessmen, etc.) should 
be allowed to teach courses 

along with r^ular faculty. 73% 10% 16% 

The hierarchy of graduate d^rees 
is too rigid and could be 
loosened up by offerii^ new 
d^rees such as the Doctor of 
Arts which stress teaching 
rather than the ability to 

do research 62% 9% 28% 

Undergraduate education at the 
university should con- 
centrate on the liberal 
arts. Professional and 
technical training should 
be offered at specialized 
institutions and/or graduate 

programs. 24% 7% 68% 

The power of departments tends to 
impede academic innovations 
such as interdisciplinary 

courses. 54% 11% 33% 


















TOTAL — 647 repUes 





Table II suggests that the most serious problems the faculty 
sees at Amherst are not enough funds for research, student apathy, 
the impersonality of student living conditions and their lack of 
relation to the learning process, and the size of the University. A 
smaller group of respondents, but still a majority, see as serious or 
moderate problems an unresponsiveness of faculty to academic 
change, lack of priority for innovative programs, lack of faculty 
interest in students, and excessively traditional curriculum. Few 
see faculty salaries as too low or teaching leads as too heavy. 
Table II follows. 

TABLE II 

^ FACULTY MEMBERS AT UMASS/ AMHERST, 

RATING OF SERIOUSNESS OF PROBLEMS AT THE 

UNIVERSITY 



Not 





Serioiis 


Moderate 


Minor 


Ascertained 


J^Iot enough funds for 

veseaxch 


42% 


34% 


21% 


3% 


Student apathy 


37% 


48% 


13% 


2% 


Present student living 
conditions too impersonal, 
not related enough to 
learning process 


36% 


33% 


26% 


5% 


University too large 


33% 


37% 


28% 


2% 


Faculty unresponsive to 
change 


22% 


39% 


37% 


2% 


Not enough priority given 
to innovative programs 


17% 


39% 


42% 


2% 


Faculty not interested 
in students 


16% 


44% 


38% 


2% 


University neglects obligations 
to community service 


15% 


33% 


49% 


3% 


Currictilum too traditional 


13% 


46% 


40% 


1% 


Administration unresponsive 
to change 


11% 


33% 


53% 


3% 


Teaching loads too heavy 


8% 


30% 


59% 


3% 


Faculty salaries too low 


4% 


32% 


62% 


2% 



TOTAL — 647 replies 





Table III shows more books for the library to be the over- 
whelming budgetary priority of the faculty, with more student 
scholarship and loan aid also receiving great emphasis. Lesser, 
but still very substantial majorities give high or medium priority to 
such items as merit increases for teaching and community service, 
new technology for the library, more hmds for applied research on 
societal problems, more research funds generally, and new faculty 
positions in inter-disciplinary and other new areas related to con- 
temporary problems- On the other hand, few attach a high 
priority to new dormitories, raises in faculty salaries across the 
board, more classrooms of the current type, new graduate faculty 
positions in the arts and sciences, or new faculty positions across 
the board. Table III follows. 



TABLE III 

RATING OF PRIORITIES FOR THE BUDGET BY UMASS/ 
AMHERST FACULTY MEMBERS 



More books for library 
More student scholarship and 
loan aid 

New cat^ories of merit in- 
creases in facialty salaries 
for teaching and 
community service 
New technology for library 
More funds for research. applied 
to societal and community 
problems 

More research facilities and 
equipment across the board 
New faculty positions in 

new areas- in terdisciplina ry , 
approaches to contemporary 
problems 

New undergraduate fac^llty 
positions 

New educational technology 
More classrooms in residential 
settings 

Administrative positions, 
including advising, coun- 
seling, placement, and 
mental health services 
New professional schools 



Not 



High 


Medium 


Low 


Ascertained 


70% 


24% 


4% 


2% 


59 % 


32% 


6% 


3% 


46% 


32% 


19% 


3% 


45% 


33% 


17% 


5% 


44% 


38% 


16% 


2% 


40% 


36% 


20% 


4% 


40% 


34% 


22% 


4% 


27% 


42% 


25% 


6% 


27% 


39% 


29% 


5 % 


25% 


37% 


34% 


4% 


21% 


42% 


34% 


3% 


21% 


37% 


38% 


4% 





TABLE III (Continued) 



Not 





High 


Medium 


Low 


Ascertained 


New professional faculty- 
positions 

New faculty positions across 


20% 


39% 


31% 


10% 


the board 

New graduate facility positions - 


19% 


41% 


36% 


4% 


zurts & sciences 


18% 


38% 


38% 


6% 


More classrooms of current type 
Raises in faculty salaries 


17% 


41% 


36% 


6% 


across the board 


14% 


42% 


40% 


4% 


New dormitories 


10% 


38% 


46% 


6% 



TOTAL — 647 replies 



We are reassured by our Hndin^ that faculty involvement in 
the process of academic change, beyond being an institutional 
necessity, is likely to be reasonably widespread and enthusiastic. 
The professional autonomy and expertise of faculty will be key 
factors in bringing about our suggested changes. 



THE FRESHMAN YEAR 



For many entering students at the University of Massachusetts, 
college is an alien experience in a variety of ways. Many of them 
— nearly half of last year’s entering class at Amherst — are the 
first generation of their family to go to collie.' For many of 
those at Amherst, the University is their first extended period away 
from home. Many went to high schools in which the style and 
approach were relatively traditional and inflexible, and in which 
grades and not intellectual exploration and risk-t akin g were para- 
mount. 

The freshman year introduces these students to university life. 
It is the single largest determinant of the quality of their imiver- 
sity experience. 

Yet the freshman year is also a time when students receive 
too little attention. Advising and counseling are weak. Freshmen 
often find courses they want to take filled up before they can en- 
roll. They frequently aid up in large classes which become an 

3L Office of Institutional Studies, UMA, Characteristics of Entering Freshmen, Fall 1966 Through Fall 
1970, April, 1971, p. 3. 



exercise in good note- taking and memorizing, with little oppor- 
tunity for personal contact with the teacher or for interchar^e o 
ideas- Too often, freshman courses do not respond to the d^elop- 
mental needs of freshmen, which one recent study summarized as 
“enhancement of their self-image, an opportunity^ ^to foim judg- 
ments, and relating these judgments to themselves. ^ The fresh- 
man year reveals the imperfect allocation of resources wittun the 
University. The students who are going through the most difficult 
process of ac^ustment are the ones who are in the largest classes 
and rec^ve the least attention. 

The academic center of the freshman year is the core curricu- 
lum. The core curriculum concept is the heritage of a time when, 
as during the presidency of Robert Maynard Hutchins at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, there was still a consensus about the introduc- 
tion which every educated person should receive to knowledge and 
culture. 

Now, when people are less sure what the educated person 
should know, imiversities have substituted a variety of choices for 
the old monolithic core curriculum. The pixrpose is no longer to 
introduce the student to a body of knowledge, but rather to expose 
him or her to ways of looking at knowledge. The method, how- 
ever, needs re-examination. _ ^ 

Thus, while the entering freshman at Amherst is required to 
take two courses in rhetoric (English composition), three courses in 
the humanities and fine arts, t^ee in the sociai and behavioral 
sciences and three in mathematics and natural sciences, there are 
now a wide vairiety of courses ava^able to fu lfill the requirements. 
The side-effect of this commendable broadening of choice has un- 
fortunately been a high incidence of confusion. In one depart- 
for example, 84 courses are listed as acceptable core re- 
quirement offerings. t-< i* 

The situation at Boston is in the process of change. Earlier 

this year the University Senate there abolished all core requhe- 
ments- Later, an interim set of core and distributional require- 
ments was established pending the division of the campus into 
individual collies. The interim requirements include a freshman 
writing course, a foreign language for those who have not dem- 
onstrated proficiency, three courses in social science of which one 
must be in history, and three courses in the natural sciences or 
mathematics- The major departure is that, as an alternative to 
these requirements, a student may design his own core^ curriculum 
in consultation with a faculty advisor or with an advising commit- 
tee. The Amherst campus also offers an individually designed 

2- The student in Higher Education. Report of the Committee on the Student in Higher Education 
(The Hazen Foundation. New Haven. Connecticut, January, 1968), p. 11. 
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core curriculum on a limited ba«;is. 

VVe believe the University’s responsibility goes beyond en- 

aiging the num^ of choices, as indeed the campuses have begun 

recognize. The current predominant system of sending first 

students through a series of largely unrriated 

of a sufficient, particularly in the absence 

ot a much better advismg program than exists now. 

*11 ^1 direction for change below. Tlie faculty 

will surely have other ideas and proposals. ^ 

suggest that the faculty at both Amherst and Boston 
expe^^tal freshman year program which seeks to 
mvo^e students in beginning to apply the various disciplines to 
^ecific probleiTK; to help them make reasonably well informed 
th^*to^^°“* acad^c and eareer goals; and to expose 

m^Sn^f So acquisition Sd 

. year would seek to resolve the dilemma 

® students there are certain things they must know 

der,^ « ^ mterested m those things, and letting stu- 

dmts study whatever they want when by doing so they Light 
nuss ^methmg they would have found important. 

Our idea is that a quarter to a third of the freshman’s 
c^ t^e would be prescribed for him in the form of^ee 

Sd tWh ’ ®°c«l sciences, the natural sciences, 

and the humanities and arts. The rest of his time would be spent 

optional ofishoots from the basic co^es 
p<^ibihty of self-design of some of the offshoots 

1 5 * . ^ovdd each be designed to integrate 

a^d^o^^^%^*^ ” analyzing specific ^^ts 

^d problems. The tmdency now is to present the student with 

But of professional research and experience. 

iT^ students the i^rtunity 

to Ifani hovv professionals operate, and what the process of a^ 
quinng knowledge is. ^ c»x ac 

Simply put, the student should be expwDsed not only to what 
s^iology is but also to what sociologists do. We thir^lr this kind 
of experience wiU tend to knit student and professor in a shared 

ent^nse of discovery that is generaUy reserved for upper-level and 
graduate students. 

The three basic courses would be supplemented by a wide 
Tf optional courses designed for this new program 
Most should be qmte small in size. Included in the c^shoot 
purses woiffd be skill development courses for students who need 
It should aiso be possible for offshoot courses to come into 
bemg m response to the shared interest of several students. For 
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example, if several students wished to spend more time on the his- 
tory of the civil rights movement as an offshoot to their study of 
race relations in the basic social sciences unit, such a course should 



be possible.^ 

* We cannot stress strongly enough our view that this program 
be designed so that its content and approach can be frequently 
evaluated by faculty and students. If a process of frequent eval- 
uation can be set up, and if students can share in the process, 
the possibility of success for the new program will be gready en- 
hanced. 

The success of any revised freshman year program, whedier it 
be the one outlined above or any other, also depends largely, in- 
deed predominandy, upon the strength of the teaching. Later in 
this chapter, with an eye to strengthening the teaching ethos at 
the freshman level, we surest a teaching-oriented University pro- 
fessoriate — a cadre of professors whose mission at UMass will be 
to excdl in teaching. 

A third key element in the success of the program will be the 
strength of the advising system. Freshmen need to be hd.pcd in 
choosing courses, in measuring their progress, in learning efficient 
ways to use their time and in many other matters. A vasdy 
improved advising system will be essentizil. The modified approach 
the freshman year which the Soston campus has adopted has 
already exposed the need for gready increased attention to 
advising. 

We are not certain whether this or any other new freshman 
program is appropriate for all freshmen. It may, for example, 
not be appropriate for older students, particularly if they are part- 
time students. Some students may be sufficiendy sure of their 
direction so as not to need an introductory year, and some may 
be able to justify a greater measure of independent study. It may 
need to be modified for the professional schools, and for the new 

Collie III of Public and Community Service at Boston. We 
suggest, therefore, that any new program be des^ned imtially for 
less tKan all of the freshman, but enough so the experiment has 
meaning—”" perhaps 500 to 700 freshmen at Amherst, and 200 to 
300 freshmen at Boston. It should be possible for it to be initi- 
ated by the fall of 1973 at that scale. An effort should be made 
to recruit a cross-section of freshmen for it, and then a process of 
evaluation might begin, aimed at de fim ng how widely it can be 
extended and how it might be adapted for part-time and profes- 



sional students. 

3 The idea of offshoot couises to engage in smaU group exploration draws on tte experience of 
freshman seminars at Harvard which, while costly, are thought to have been a osefiri way to totro- 
duce freshmen to the world of disciplines, to the resolution of problei^ 

which cat across aU the disciplines. See Brill, The Reforming of General Education, (Anchor 
Books. Doubleday Co„ Inc- Garden City, New York, 1968). pp. 189-90. 



We are weU aware of the difficulties involved in improving 

ffie freshman year. It will cost money in smaller class size, 

intensified advising, and more skill development work. That 
money wHl ^ther have to be taken from other areas or obtained 
from the l^slature, or some of both. We know there is a long 
history of failed efforts at fres hm an year reform in various univer- 
sities. Nonetheless, the present situation presents a number of 

difficulties, and an effort at significant change should be at- 
tempted- 



UNDERGRADUATE LEARNING — A DIVERSITY 

OF OPTIONS 

Beyond the freshman year, we see the challenge of the seven- 
ties as being to produce a diversity of undergraduate options that 
to the diversity of needs and the diversity of students. 

J-f be goals and values which underlie our stress on a diverse 
curricidum are varied. IDiversity of program stems firom such con- 
siderations as that the undergraduate curriculum should avoid im- 
personahty, meet real career needs a n d pressing societal needs, 
make the most effective use of educational resources and students’ 
time, relate classroom work more directly to the world beyond the 
campus, educate better citizens, and promote physical accessibility. 

There are three kinds of diversity here: 

1) diversity of structure— — learning both through standard pro- 
grai^ and by way of independent study, and both within dis- 
ciplines and across disciplinary lines; 2) diversity of place 

learning both on aud off campus; and 3) diversity of time 

learning both full-time and pai^-time, and on a drop-out, drop- 
in basis. 



1. Diversity of Structure. Diversity of structure is two interrelated 

issues prescription vs. flexibility in a student’s program, and 

options for learning which cross traditional disciplinary lines. 

Some students will learn best in an atmosphere of maviTrmTn 
flexibility and freedom. There are others, as the Newman Report 
says, for whom a structured’ curriculum is essential for their 
development, and there is **the individual who wants a college 
education but lacks the motivation or self-confidence to direct 
himself. 

4. S^ort on H^ber Education, supra, p. 22. 
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A full panoply of options should therefore be available, 
backed up by a sophisticated system of advismg, and ranging 
from well-designed pre-planned programs on the one side, to 
individually designed d^ree programs involving considerable in- 
dependent study on the other. Independent study is already 
developing, particularly on the Amherst campus with the 385 and 
386 courses which many departments have, with Project 10 in 
the Southwest dormitory area, with the honors program, and 
in the School of Education. We believe there should be more of 
it for the appropriate students, although we would caution that 
it must be supported by a strong advising system. 

Overlapping the diversity of student needs is the diversity of 
knowledge. Th.at knowledge no longer comes as neatly wrapped in 
packages called disciplines as perhaps it once did is by now a 
truism. The great problems of our time and the foreseeable future 
require s kill s and capacities which do not fit neady within dis- 
ciplinary lines as we know them. Yet the disciplines have been 
with us for a long period of time, and have proved adaptable to 
changes in the nature of knowledge before. Rather than create 
what we think would be an unnecessary and rather pointless 
conflict between the discipline-oriented and the cross- or inter- 
disciplinary oriented, we would formulate the need for change in 
another way. 

We would see it in terms of a continuum. At one end would 
be the traditional disciplines, adapted and cdianged in response 
to new problems which have come along. At the other would be 
individually designed student programs which cut across dis- 
ciplinary lines and require learning in two or more disciplines. 
Problem-oriented and applied research might be done on a project- 
by-prcgect, team basis cutting across department lines, too. In 
the middle would be new, formally organized units based on the 
conclusion that, in whatever area is involved, the discipline lines 
have been crossed so r^ularly that it is time to create a new 
cross-disciplinary discipline. Some multidisciplinary fields — bio- 
chemistry, polymer science and marine science — have already 
achieved formal organization and recognition in the University 
community. 

Thus there should, in short, be room for students to create 
their own study programs and faculty to create their own research 
efforts when present disciplinary lines do not fit their interest. 
And there should be room for such approaches to be institutiona- 
lized when the case can be made for that. 



Bachelor’s Degree in Individual Concentration. The individually 
designed study program already exists at Amherst (but not at 



Boston) in the form of the Bachelor’s Degree in Individual Con- 
centration, which began in the X970-7X academic year with forty 
students, and now has close to XOO participants. Administered by 
3.H inter-disciplinary faculty committee, the program involves a 
specially designed major chosen by the student and a faculty 
sponsor and taken in either the sophomore-jimior or junior-senior 
years. Generally speaking, the individualized m^or is constructed 
out of existing courses in a number of departments and schools 
(although some students have pursued parts of their interest 
through independent study). Thus one student interested in mental 
retardation took courses in the psychology department, in the 
School of Education, and in the School of Physical Education. 
Another, interested in medical illustration, took courses in art, 
zoology, and other relevant sciences. Other self-designed majors 
included ecological psychology, the law and social problems, 
creativity, and design and business. The Board of Trustees gave 
the program a 2 year mandate when it began. That would end 
next June, so the administrators of the program will begin seeking 
approval for a permanent program this fall. We believe the BDIG 
concept is an excellent idea, and we urge that it be expanded at 
Amherst and established at Boston. 



the Content of AXajors. At the other end of the 
^o^tinuum, there is a need to re-examine programs for the larger 
group of undergraduates for whom an individualized option is in- 
^ppropriate. We think some existing m^ors tend to be organized 
as though the student is going on to graduate school in that field, 
stressing the academic uses of the discipline rather than, for ex- 
how it is used to deal with the problems of industry, 
government, or other institutions and situations. Since most Ul^ass 
gradi^tes do not go to graduate school, it seems appropriate to 
question how well the standard “academic major” serves them. 
We urge the faculty to re-examine the content of m^ors for the 
seventies. We think that current m^ors could be broadened and 
new joint majors created. Self-study for content, timeliness, and 
relation to other bodies of learning might result in new majors, 
new flexibility within majors, and new, cross-disciplinary courses. 



^**®blem-orieiited Units. The middle point in our continuum is 
the nw organized entity that results when st^s outside of the 
disciplines in one direction or another become a beaten track. 
This we will call the “problem-oriented unit.” It is a “unit” 
because it is bigger than a “program,” smaller than a “collie,” 
and different from an “institute” or a “center,” or at least from 
what institutes and centers have tended to be in the past. Perhaps 





the closest current name for it would be “department,” although 
it is not quite that either, since it would draw on the departments 
and schools for many of its courses and associated facial ty. In any 
event, it would be both a teaching (primarily undergraduate but 
also graduate) and a research and public service unit.^ 

We think there are two such units which could be established 
at Amherst almost immediat^y, one of which is already coming 
into being in a more modest form. The two would be units in 
environmental problems and urban studies. These two areas not 
only represent major problems in the Commonwealth and in 
society today, but are also areas where the path is sufficiently 
clear to justify institutionalization. 

At present, there is no imdergraduate major in urban studies 
at Amherst. Courses related to urban problems may be found in 
the departments of economics, government, history, sociology, and 
public health, in the Schools of Engineering, Business Administra- 
tion, and Education, and in the Collie of .Agriculture. Xh^e 
courses and the people who teach them represent a strong initial 
nucleus for an urban studies, problem-oriented unit. 

The Committee recognizes that when we speak of urban 
studies, we are in reality speaking of a senes of concerns jobs, 
welfare, housing, transportation, education, and so on. The urban 
studies unit should teach students of the interrelationships among 
these urban subsystems- It should also raise in the minds of 
students larger questions of value: What is the roie of tne city 
in. modem society and how can public policies to effectuate that 
role be democratically devised? 

Since, however, the city is a massive subject, the urban unit 
should build most of its curriculum and its research and service 
activities zuround a limited number of problem foci, especially at 
its outset- 

Before our work b^gan, the University at Amherst began 
planning an “Institute on Man and His Environment.” The 
present plans for this Institute are consistent with our vision of 
what a “problem- oriented” unit should be. Accordingly, this 
Institute should be viewed as a base for creating a problem- 
oriented unit on environmental problems. 

At the Amherst campus, presently, there are more than forty 
different undergraduate courses dealing with environmental con- 
cerns, scattered through various schools and departments including 



The discussion of structure and disciplinary lines thus far has been equally applicable to both 
Amherst and Boston- Whfle the problem-oriented units we are suggesting could cer^y be dw^ 
oped at Boston, we think the priority there is to get some larger new entities like CoUege m 
launched. Therefore, this sub-section should be read more with Amherst in mind than Boston. 
College ra is also problem-oriented in its conception, but it would be much larger, rnore auton^ 
mous, and professionally-oriented as wdl as problem-oriented. We therefore discuss it separately 

b^ow. 
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units would also sponsor graduate programs. In addition, each unit 
would act as a clearing house for r^ular university courses offered 
infields related to the problem unit’s particular focus. Serving as a 
coordinating body, the unit would avoid duplicate efforts among 
departments. 

The problem-oriented units should help integrate the present 
disciplines so as to facilitate production of problem-oriented knowl- 
edge which is both theoretical and applied. The over- all result 
should be an exciting model for combining teaching and research 
with public service. 

As conditions in society and on the campuses change, the 
University must be able to arrange and re-arrange these coalitions 
of scholars, many of whom will come from the r^ular depart- 
ments, to form new centers of inquiry. In the interest of such 
flexibility, we think each problem-oriented unit should be given 
a limited initial life, and that its mission and performance should 
be re-examined periodically. If over time the justification for a 
unit no longer exists, it should be dissolved. 

We should distinguish these units firom the institutes and 
centers which proliferated at universities during the fifties and 
sixties. They were mainly research centers funded by outside 
money, which functioned as semi-autonomous imits detached 
from ;the main business of the University. We envision the prob- 
lem-oriented imits as basically fimded by state appropriations just 
as departments are, as having teaching responsibilities just as 
departments do, and as playing a major catalytic role in the 
day-to-day life of the University, helping scholars and teachers 
from the departments to join together in the new teaching and 
knowledge seeking combination. 



College III at Boston. In Boston, we share the judgment of 
others on the campus that the problem-oriented approach should 
be applied initially in macrocosm, not as a series of small units 
but as a problem-oriented professional school — a college of public 
and community service. The present mats ter plan for UMB is for 
its projected 15,000 students to be divided into six-semi-autono- 
mous collies, each with 2,000 undergraduates and 500 graduate 
students. In accordance with this plan, the 4,000-plus students 
now at UMB are in the process of being divided into two liberal 
arts oriented colleges, and planning is under way for the third 
college. In terms of the number of students, the so-called “College 
III” is the largest new educational program presently under 
development within the University. Intended to open in the fall 
of 1972, it will by 1975 be educating as many undergraduates as 
most of the small colleges, in the Commonwealth. The direction 
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it takes is therefore extremely important. 

Xhe Chancellor of XJMB has been clear in his view that it 
should be a collie of public and commimity service. He has 
pointed out that many students at UMB do not go on to graduate 
school, and look instead to their collie education as a prepara- 
tion for professional careers. He has said further that it would be 
in keeping with UMB’s urban setting and its responsibilities to the 
urban conmiunity if it were to offer programs to prepare students 
for careers in public service. These views were sustained by the 
University Committee to Plan Collie III appointed by the 
Chancellor early this year, which reported back to him and to 
the University Senate this June.® 

Why, among varioios possible professional programs, should 
careers in public and community service be chosen? The services 
generally, and the public sector in particular, are the fastest 
growing portions of the economy, and there is consequently a great 
shortage of competently trained professionals in the area. Except 
in traditional fields like education and social work, universities 
have in general trained people for public service at the graduate 
level, usually in public administration and planning programs, 
and then only in limited numbers. Some ^ecific kin ds of tech- 
nicians and allied professionals have been trained in co m munity 
colleges, but the thousands of middle-level professionals who are 
the backbone of local, state and federal government generally 
receive no university education that is specifically geared to their 
work, let alone a program which combines the focus of profession- 
al training with the breadth and values associated with the liberal 
arts. It is that sort of program which we propose for GoU^e III. 

CoU^e III should disclaim the traditional separatioii. between 
professional education and liberal learning. Unlike the narrow, 
often fiinctionless functionalism of undergraduate professional 
schools of the past, it should be a new model for undergraduate 
professional education. It should be as deeply committed to the 
intellectual values associated with the liberal arts — the capacity 
for self-criticism, the ability to take a large view, the readiness 
to change as it is to conveying some specialized skills. Its prem- 

ise shoxxld be that an undergraduate curriculum, making use of 
the disciplines where appropriate but organized from a career 
point of view, can be an effective vehicle for instilling the breadth 
and perspective necessary for effective public service. 

The step from the problem-oriented imit to a career-oriented 
program is an important one. The graduates of Collie III must 
do more than imderstand; they must be able to put their under- 
standing to work. Goll^e III should be concerned above all else 



6. Report of tlie University Committee to Plan College m, JTune, 1971^ p* 1.. 
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with building links between understanding and effective action. 
Its program should include opportunities for field work and work 
0xpeiience. The University Committee to Plan Cloll^ge IxJ. was 
very strong in its support of held experience as an integral part 
of the new school.^ 

If the program of College III is to build links betw^n the 
liberal arts and careers, between understanding and action, its 
faculty should include people with the full range of skills and 
perspectives that this conception implies. It should attempt to ^id 
many individuals as it can who are comfortable in a discipline 
and also are familiar with the problems and careers of concern 
to the College. But to obtain all the perspectives needed for its 
program, the College will probably have to draw on individuals 
without conventional academic credentials or academicians without 
professional experience. 

The College should look to the agencies to provide instruc- 
tional talents as well as to its full-time faculty. Adjunct appoint- 
ments to able people actively involved in the careers for which 
the college is preparing students will draw into the program men 
and women who can add valuable insights, and will also build 
links between the Collie and the agencies that will be useful 
in field placements. 

College III should be especially imaginative about admissions 
criteria. Its mission requires that it develop sophisticated mechan- 
isms for identifying talent in individuals who may not meet con- 
ventional standards. It will have to develop means of taking 
people at vaxioxxs ages and levels of developed competence and 
offering d^ree programs suitable to their needs. The specific 
arrangements with poverty organizations and government agencies 
which we described in the previous chapter will play a key role 
in this flexible admissions process. 

The list of possible careers which the collie could cover is 
very lorg: community and neighborhood services, corrections, day 
care, employment and job tra inin g, fanuly and children services, 
geriatric services, health careers, hospital and nursing home ad- 
ministration, housing, mental health, mental retardation, welfare, 
and a host of other government and related careers we have not 
listed. And of course each area has within it a wide variety of 
jobs. The college will have to begin with a limited number 
those where there are societal needs and employment possibilities, 
and where there is the opportimity for public service by students 
and faculty as part of the academic curriculmn. 

7. Report of tlie University €k>xnmittee to Plan College UL, supra* pp. 6-7. Anotber major recommen- 
dation of tbe committee was tliat credit be attainable by certification of demonstrated competence 
in an area ratber than solely by the traditional process of spending prescribed time in course work. 
Id.^ pp. 4-6. We endorse this recommendation as w^d. 



The facility of the college should also be deeply involved in 
continuing education — i.e., in addition to the type of program 
just described, they should assist UMB’s continuing education 
staff in developing and offering short courses, seminars, and con- 
ferences to help urban professionals keep up with new develop- 
ments in the fields of Collie Ill’s expertise. 

GoU^e III is the crucial next step for the Boston campus, 
the step which will have a major influence in determining the 
direction of that campus for the rest of the decade. 

2. Diversity of Place. The second diversity is in where learning 
takes place, whether on or off campus. 

Field Work in Courses. The simplest application of this is the 
introduction of more field work into the present course structure, 
which we strongly urge the faculty to consider. There are some 
fields, of course, such as mathematics, literature and history, 
where field work is difficult to imagine. But in other disciplines 
it is quite practicable, and in some cases already going on. An 
engineering student might work for a period with a city pollution 
abatement team and evaluate some of its problems; a student in 
political science might report of the process by which certain state 
l^islation was enacted or defeated; a psychology student who 
plans to go to law school might investigate the psychology of 
patient life in a local hospital along with patients’ l^al rights. 
There are many opportunities of this kind, experiences which can 
be evaluated within the framework of existing courses. 

The field work opportunities will have to be developed, of 
course, and matched to appropriate disciplines and academic 
programs. And academic supervision, including appropriate ways 
for the student to share and examine his experience with faculty 
and other students, is an essential part of the process. To en- 
courage the introduction of fi^d work into courses and perform 
die placement finding and matchmaking functions, it might be 
well if there were a person with campus-wide responsibility in 
field work, probably in the Provost’s Office. 

A Year or Se m ester of Field Work. The next level of complexity 
in the application of the concept of diversity of place is the 
academic year or semester off campus, for credit. We believe that 
the creation of extended off-campus learning opportunities is 
important. At the same time, we recognize that diere are legit- 
imate faculty concerns with the nature of academic supervision 
and related matters which have to be worked out before granting 
of credit is appropriate. 




The matters have been worked out, and with remarkable 
speed, in the University Year in Action, a new federally sponsored 
program in which the University is participating. For the 1971-72 
academic year, 80 Juniors at Amherst and Boston combined are in 
the program. Each of them has been placed for the year, like 
VISTA volunteers in the past, with an agency or organization 
dealing with the problems of the poor. They are supervised by 
personnel from the agency and by faculty, and a process of con- 
tinuing academic feedback — sharing and evaluating experiences 

with other students and with faculty has been developed, too. 

The student receives a small federally financed stipend for the 
year’s work. 

We think this program is very worthwhile. If it is successful, 
it will open up new perspectives for many students, letting them 
learn and serve simultaneously and giving them insight into the 
application of many of the ideas and problems they will have 
dealt with conceptually in their course work. It is a constructive 
step, and should be only the beginning of such activity. 



University Without Walls. Another variant on the principle of 
diversity of place is the University Without Walls, a joint project 
of 17 colleges which has been planned rmder federal and foun- 
dation auspices, and in which the University’s School of Education 
is participating. The idea is multifold. The UWW would be 
an ‘‘institution” for people who cannot come to regular campuses: 
prisoners, invalids, and the geographically remote. It would also 
be an “institution” for p>eople who would do better in a more 
flexible regimen t h a n that of going to class regularly in one place. 
The former group might use prepared and assigned materials, the 
latter more independent study. Since the initied idea, at least, is 
that each person’s program would be individually negotiated and 
supervised, the University Without Walls is not an option which 
would appear to be feasible on a mass basis, but it does seem 
to be a useful vehidLe for some and should be piirsued. 

The “Open University” and New Technology. As important as 
each is, none of the above options will make learning more acces- 
sible physically to any substantial number of people in the Com- 
monwealth. 

We propose that the University consider pursuing this ob- 
jective through a new unit patterned partially after the Open 
University which opened its doors in England earlier this year. 

There would, however, be one major difference. The students 
of the British Open University take no conventional classes. Their 
entire university experience is a combi na tion of packaged materials 





exchanged by mail, lecture and other programs over the BBC, 
and work with tutors at satellite learning centers located through- 
out the country. We think the Massachusetts Open University 
students should also be able to take courses on campus and that 
regular students should be able to take courses in the open unit. 

If the “open university” pr o gram offers the opportunity to 
learn on campus as well as through packaged materials, tele- 
vision, and tutoring, it wiU enrich the life of all of the campuses 
and engage its students that much more effectively as well. If its 
courses are available to primzirily campus-based students as an 
alternative, they may find that they prefer to acquire some of their 
learning in the “open” unit. Most imp>ortant, there will be 
courses which it will be impracticable to offer in any way except 
partly on campus. Laboratories, for example, cannot be moved, 
and advanced courses in many fields will be demanded by too 
few to justify the cost of packaging them. Making the “open” 
unit part of existing colleges will enrich both. 

Making the “open university” part of existing institutions 
will also help ensure that its d^ree will be a respected credential, 
the same d^ree that other graduates of the participating in- 
stitutions receive. W^e are concerned that a separately constituted 
Open University would be unable to acquire the stature and 
prestige it would desperately need to avoid being a glorified 
correspondence school. 

Not only should it be pzirt of existing institutions; it shoiold 
probably be develop)ed co-operatively among several universities 
and collies in the State or even regionally. An open unit which 
really attempts to experiment with new uses of technology and 
new curriculum content and materials is a costly enterprise. It 
has been estimated that the British system, if implemented here, 
might cost as much as $25 million to develop. Xo do it on any 
halfway basis, we think, would be to ignore a major aspect of 
the opportunity, which is to use the new media in their most 
imaginative and effective ways. 

For this reason we believe consideration should be given to 
developing the “open” unit cooperatively. 

The benefits of cooperative development go beyond spreading 
the cost. Under a cooperative arrangement the best minds in the 
Commonwealth could be used for the devdlopment of curriculum. 
The resources of several institt'tions could be used as learning 
centers. Moreover, a variety of degrees and programs could be 
offered. Through the medianism of the “open university”, com- 
munity collies could offer technical and vocational programs 
while the University offered more intellectually rigorous programs 
appropriate to its mission. 
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Within the University, the “oF>en” unit might be centered 
in a Collie IV at Boston, since the biggest single s^ment of tlie 
prospective clientele for the unit lives in the Boston area. Such a 
unit would not offer any courses on campus, but would rather 
be the administrative and educational policy center of the pro- 
gram. It would plan curriculum, produce materials and pro- 
grams, develop recruiting and admissions procedures, work out 
arrangements for its students to take some of their courses on the 
various camprrses cf the University, make television or cable 
arrangements, and be responsible for the cooperative work with 
other institutions necessary to get the overall effort into operation, 
including cooperative development of the essential satellite learn- 
ing centers. 

Research into the application of new technology to the learn- 
ing process would have to b^gin, too — two-way video may be 
possible within the next ten years, for example. It should be 
possible to install videotape cassette equipment in public libraries 
sooner than that, and computer-assisted instruction is mming 
along, too. W^ith such equipment the variety of visual and other 
new materials could be expanded far beyond what can be done 
over the limited air time of television. 

The benefits of finding new and exciting uses for educational 
technology would not accrue to the “open imiversity” alone. The 
advent of technology, judiciously used, promises to have profound 
effects on the learning process on campus as well as off. Even if 
the idea of the “open university” is not formally institutionalized, 
we believe it is time to see whether there are ways to offer 
learning that are less costly than and equally effective as the 
stand-up lecture and the sit-down seminar. Learning opportun- 
ities for all students should include a mix of the traditional and 
the new technology, the on- and off-campus based course. 

Whatever the structure adopted to b^in work in- this area., 
the planners will want to look carefully at Empire State Collie, 
the “open” unit of the State University of New York, which has 
b^gun operation with its first students this fall. 

I>iversity of 'lime. The normzil pattern in American education 
is for the student, upon graduation from h^h school, to enter 
collie immediatdly and finish in four cons«native years. Gh-aduate 
study is normally pursued directly after collie. Thtis there are 
many young men and women who have gone to school for at 
least sixteen and often more than twenty consecutive years. We 
think that alternatives which enable students to intersperse their 
educational experiences with sustains! eiqperience out of school 
are needed. 
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In the previous chapter, we proposed a program enabUng 
students who have been accepted for admission to defer entrance 
for one year, and that entering places be held for people who have 
taken time off. We further propose that for those students who 
would profit thereby, additional blocks of time out of college be 
encouraged. Students who woiild like to take time off to work, do 
volimteer services, travel, or whatever else should be encoiiraged 
to do so.^ 

The idea of “stopping-off” is hardly original with this Com- 
mittee. Most commissions and task forces have supported it. We 
do want to insert a caveat, however. We wonder what the realistic 
work and service options for 19 to 20 year olds really are at the 
present time. We propose no remedies but do caution that before 
wide-scale use of the “stopping-off” principle can be adopted, 
realistic options will need to be developed. 

One possible model is the University Year in Action program 
which was discussed earlier. This is not in itsd.f a drop out option 
since the student will receive academic credit for the year. But, if 
successful, it will also serve as a useful model for other service pro- 
grams that would make the idea of dropping out and dropping in 
a viable possibility. The main point, however, is that until the 
federal government provides major resoixrc;es in this area, the idea 
of time flexibility during the undergraduate years will be a choice 
reserved primarily for the children of the affluent. 

A “mini-version” of stopping off is the January term, also 
known as the 4-1-4 plan, a concept which uses the month of 
January for students to do a variety of short course projects away 
from the campus. This idea has been adopted at many institutions, 
including Hampshire College, and is imder consideration at UMA 
at present. We think it is worthy of consideration at both 

campuses- 

Reiated to the issue of going out and coming back in is that 
of pace. Many schools already use summer sessions to allow 

students to accelerate their education. The use of certification 
techniques to give a student cr«iit for mastery of a block of 

knowledge when he can demonstrate it, whether by testing or 

otherwise, is another technique which should be considered. What- 
ever techniques are adopted, it should be possible for students 
who so desire to receive their B.A. in three years. 

If some students wish to accelerate, others would like to go 
more slowly. If the three year B.A. is acceptable, so, too, should 
be the five and six year B.A. 

S. Oitr survey of tlie Boston student body indicates that there is already a good deal of ''''stopping: 
oCr^ SOing on. Only 53 percent of our respondents had been in school continuously since high 
school; 26 percent had dropped out to woric^ 10 percent were in the armed forces, and 7 percent 
had dropped out to traveL 
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Some who will finish at the usual time would like to vary 
their pace as they go, taking more courses some semesters and 
fewer in others. Why does being a full-time student not include 
being more than full-time sometimes, and less at other times? Nor 
do all subjects necessarily require semester- or year-length treat- 
ment. Some learning may invite shorter courses such as those we 
suggested in discussing the fireshman year. Policies need to be 
developed to experiment with and accommodate as many of these 
various forms of time flexibility as prove to be workable. 

Still another time problem is the burdensome length of 
current programs which involve many years of postgraduate educa- 
tion and training. We doubt that all the time now involved is 
invariably necessary. In addition to the acceleration possibilities 
we just mentioned, we think serious effort must be made to 
shorten the over-all time of study. Medical schools, law schools 
and other graduate schools should be able to admit students 
after three years of undergraduate work — indeed, it is only 
relatively recently that many of them around the coimtry stopped 
doing so, and some still do. Boston University and Cornell, for 
example, have recently instituted six year mediccil programs. 

Equally helpful would be the creation of new d^ree options, 
which involve explicit “3-2” or “2-3” options for master’s d^rees 
in fields like business and engineering, and “3-3” and “4-2” 
options ^ legal education. 

All oi these are matters which we commend to the faculty 
and other appropriate segments of the University community for 
further discussion and study. 



IMPROVING THE TEACHING ETHOS 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES 

There are a number of inter-related structural changes which 
are important if undergraduate learning is to have a more promi- 
nent emphasis. 



Advisii^ and Counseling. An array of new options for under- 
gradnate education will be more threatening than liberating in 
its effect if it is not accompanied by a vastly improved advising 
system. Good advising is an int^ral part of any academic pro- 
gram, and it becomes both more crucial and more costly as 
more course and program options and more opportunities for 
student self-design of courses and programs are created. Even if 
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the University’s advising system were adequate to its present 
academic program, which it clearly is not, increased expenditures 
would be necessary to support the academic changes we have 
suggested. Xhe system needs to be totally re-examined at both 
Amherst and Boston, from freshman orientation on. 

We see several techniques to improve academic advising, and 
undoubtedly students, faculty, and administration c;an come up 
with other suggestions. 

One approach would be to allow faculty members within a 
particular department who have a special aptitude or interest in 
advising to “specialize” in this function. It seems to make little 
sense to spread the advising function equally among all depart- 
ment members regardless of capability or interest. To make clear 
that this is not simply an additional chore but a job equal in 
importance to the other duties of faculty members, departments 
coiald provide released time from teaching courses and administra- 
tive duties to faculty members who spend considerable portions 
of their time in advising students. Departments could also improve 
their advising by assigning a graduate teaching assistant to keep 
the members of the department who are active in advising up to 
date on course and program changes throughout the University, 
and on current feelings about the relative merits of the various 
options. 

A second idea would be to involve older undergraduates in 
academic advising in a more systematic way. Xhe Counseling 
Office at Amherst has had good experience in training and using 

students both for the freshman orientation and in their regular 
counseling services; this precedent should be pursued. By the time 
they are juniors and seniors, students have acquired a good deal 
of knowledge about what the University has to offer and how to 
take advantage of it. If older students ^e given the proper 
training, what they know could usefully be made available on a 
systematic basis to other students. Xhe recent course evaluation 
booklet at Amherst is a significant step in this direction. Beyond 
this, students could be organized into teams with a faculty mem- 
ber or professional guidance officer at their head. If these teams 
were organized on a departmental basis, they could also serve 
as advisory committees to the departments in devising course 
offerings more attimed to student needs. Some departments have 
already made moves in this direction. Many students would be 
willing to undertake such responsibilities if they were paid, and 
we think the job is important enough that they should be. It 
would also help if as much of the advising function as possible 
were carried on in the dormitories and other living units at 
Amherst. 
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Career guidance is a particularly weak aspect of the advising 
program at present- This is unfortimate because the problems 
are quite serious in this area. ELspecially in the liberal 2 irts, many 
students can see little or no connection between what they are 
studying now and what they can do later to earn a living. Others 
decide on and pui*sue a major that interests them, with no thought 
of the jobs they will be suited for upon graduation. rCor does 
the University know enough about what has been happening to 
its graduates. The Placement Office at Amherst has no idea of the 
post-graduate activities of most of the graduates. For example, 
the job placement, graduate school direction, or other destination 
of 64 percent of the 1969 B.A. recipients is unknown.® The 
University must create some systematic and accessible means for 
students to discuss their career interests and to get some good 
advice on how to relate their educational program to this. Con- 
comitantly, the Placement Offices on both campuses must be 
greatly strengthened, particularly since we are recommending a 
greater career orientation to the imdergraduate educational 
process. 

The increase in older students which we recommend will 
create a special advising and counseling need. Their academic 
interests are likely to be more specific in career or vocational 
terms, and their knowledge of university resources and course 
offerings is likely to be less secure than that of present under- 
graduates. An int^ral and inescapable part of any serious effort 
to accommodate older students will be a substantial counseling 
and advising service — one that gives special attention to the 
problems of older students. 

The substantial increase in the number of low-income students 
we recommend will also increase the need for advising- If the 
University’s present experience with “disadvantaged” students is 
any indication, the counseKng and advising services these students 
need to make a satisfactory adjustment to University life are 
considerable - 

In contrast to the weaknesses in academic advising, the 
personal counseling services available at Amherst, including mental 
health and psychiatric services, seem to be in salutary condition. 
The fort! -oming reorganization of Human Services should improve 
them sti'/u further. In Boston, on the other hand, personal counsel- 
ing services seem weak. While immediate improvements are needed, 
the longer-range solution will have to be worked out in the 
context of a newly designed health-mental health service at 
Columbia Point. 



9. A nnual Report* Placement and Financial Aid Services* UMA* June* 1970* Appendix — Report on the 
Class of 1969. 
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New Incentives and Rewards for Xeaching and Public Service. Tile 
University of Massachusetts compares well with similar public 
universities in the commitment of its faculty to good teaching. 
Nonetheless, we believe that structural change is essential if teach- 
ing, especially of imdergraduates, is to achieve the general level 
of excellence it deserves. The success of our proposed freshman 
year experiment, of the problem-oriented learning units, of resi- 
dential colleges and of independent study programs depends on 
individual faculty members knowing that advancement and tenure 
can flow from effective teaching and important contributions to 
these new undergraduate teaching endeavors. 

The present barriers to a pluralism of standards and rewards 
for faculty are part of a national pattern. The “national public” 
to whom a faculty member directs his research, publication and 
professional society activities is in general his professional colleagues. 
The same public is the primary source of the reputation of the 
department, and that reputation is based on the publications and 
research of its members and on the overall level and qxxality of 
its research grants and facilities. 

Under those circumstances the genuine interest of the faculty 
in effective and innovative undergraduate instruction tends to be 
overridden by a reward structure that is well beyond the reach 
of any individual faculty member or even department to change. 
In the absence of strong alternatives supported by the University, 
academic professionalism has a kind of self-peipetuating inertia: it 
is what professors and departments will do as long as the Uni- 
versity does not forcefully say what else they should be doing. 

The Committee feels strongly that the University must work 
for the deliberate creation of a “teaching ethos” within the 
University as a whole. 

The traditional criteria in American universities for salary, 
promotion, and tenure have heavily emphasized research and 
publication. For example, the survey of the Amherst faculty 
taken by the Committee revealed that 62 percent of those re- 
sponding agreed at least somewhat with the statement that 
“f*romotions and tenxire are based primarily on research and 
publication, and teaching is insufficiently rewarded.”^® 

We believe that if teaching and public service are to be 
encouraged effectively, the present incentive system for faculty 
will have to be modified. We therefore recommend that the 
University undertake a study to develop a new set of standards 
for tenure, pay, and promotion which make it explicit that a 



10. More exactly, out of 647 replies, 35 percent agreed; 27 percent agreed somewhat; 11 percent were 
neutral; 12 percent disagreed somewhat; 13 percent disagreed; and 2 percent did not respond or 
gave inapplicable answers. 
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faculty ^ member may make his or her primary contribution to 
the University in one of the three areas of research and publica- 
^^on, public service, or effective undergraduate instruction and 
curriculum improvement, with competence to be shewn in the 
other two areas as well. 

Present standards recognize that a good faculty member 
^ multiplicity of conipetence. A. person cannot teach 
effectively or serve the outside public well if he or she is intellectu- 
dormant and does no research. Public service may improve 
the quality of one’s teaching or research. But we think the reward 
system should rnore explicitly encourage those whose chief con- 
tribution will be in teaching or public service. 

Some corresponding changes in the sources of information 
and influence bearing upon tenure and promotion will have to be 
made, t^. For example, systematic approaches to the evaluation 
of teaching need to be developed. The Amherst campus has had a 
faculty-student committee at work on teacher evaluation since last 
J^uary, and we hope the results of that report, recently released, 
will receive careful consideration on the campus. A similar study 
should be imdertaken at Boston. 

^Departmental excellence in teaching, and, for that matter 
public service, curriculum innovation, and advising should be 
rewarded, too. The administration has at its disposal the alloca- 
tion of new faculty positions, general budgetary support, and 
teaching assistantships, to be used to these ends. 

The administration at Amherst has b^gun to move to encour- 
age the departments to build into their evaluations of their mem- 
bers an increased emphasis on teaching and a heightened recog- 
nition of activities in residential colleges, international programs, 
honors, the Bachelors Degree in Individual Concentration and 
advising and counseling. They have made it clear that they 
will look favorably for individual merit increase purposes and 
departmental rew^d purposes on activities in these areas. From a 
programmatic point of view, the various special academic programs 
have been given new visibility by the recent appointment of an 
Associate Provost for Special Programs. 

Beyond the reward system and associated evaluative efforts, 
there^ are other steps that can and should be taken to improve 
teaedmg. '^le Provost’s office might combine the professional 
administration of a teaching evaluation system with use of video- 
tape to allow faculty members to observe themselves and perhaps 
others, org aniz ation of se minar s and workshops on teaching, en- 
^®^^^S^na.ent of team teaching, and maintenance of a library of 
materials on collie teaching. 

In all of this we have said nothing about tenure itself, pre- 





ferxing to concentrate on what the standarcis for reward are to be 
rather than on the nature of the reward itself. Nonetheless, we 
would be derelict if we did not record our awareness of the 
controversy now developing aroimd the country r^arding the 

tenure system. x= j 

A tenure system has positive advantages. It provides a faxed 

point in time where an extremely careful evaluation of a faculty 
member’s qualifications can be made. Once grant^, it serv^ to 
protect those who are often the most effective critics of society - 
Nonetheless, resource scarcity and concomitant slowing of 
university growth nationally mean that tenure decisions will be 
made far more selectively in the future. In these circumstances 
it might be advantageous from a number of viewpoints if a 
method could be devdoped whereby judgments can^ be made 
about a faculty member’s continuing intellectual vitality and 
professional competence at a number of points in his or her career. 

It is, however, difficult for one institution to change the 
rewards it offers in the absence of change elsewhere. We therefore 
urge the University to take the lead in getting a regional, or, 
better still, a national study of this issue under way. With resource 
problems what they are, leadership is likely to be taken outside of 
univei'sities on issues of this kind if the institutions themselves do 
not take the initiative to examine their situation. 



The University Professoriate. We believe attention to under- 
graduate teaching would also be facilitated by the creation of a 
teaching-oriented University professoriate. 

The traditional University professor is an exceptional scholar 
who is given an exceptional position in order to be absolutely 
free to advance the frontiers of knowledge. Ours is a different 
conception. W^e would reserve the University professoriate for 
exceptional people, too, but their freedom would be to use their 
creativity to help realize the University’s commitment to quality 
undergraduate instruction. Their careers as University professors 
would be tied primarily to their excellence as teachers of under- 
graduates, although they would still be expected to demonstrate 

competence in research and service. , . , ■, 

The quality of rhiR endeavor depends ultimately on tfae 

quality of its appointments. They must be able to hold their own 
and more in the University conimumty. The University 
fessorship must find first-dass people, or it will do no good at 
Thus it must not be solely a “teaching appointment.” Umversity 
pi^ofessors should be individuals who have done, and continue to 
do, research of a significant character, and it is important that 
th^ skills find an outlet at the graduate as well as at the under- 
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graduate level. Otherwise, they will quickly find themselves re- 
gzirded condescendingly as “mere generalists” by the department 
faculty- University professors should, therefore, also have a part in 
the training of graduate students, particularly in explicit programs 
in undergraduate teaching- Similarly, they should commit their 
research talents to the various inter-disciplinary studies we have 
discussed earlier. 

The effectiveness of this new professoriate also depends on its 
size. Unless it has a substantial membership it will have n^ligible 
leverage on the quality of undergraduate teaching at the 
University. 



Other S t-afflng Issues. The University should make an active 
and sustained effort to recruit and hire more adjunct facility. The 
concept of adjunct faculty is not iinfamiliar in many parts of the 
University, but we think it could be more widely applied. Several 
of our recommended new programs, such as GoU^e III, in-service 
training programs for government and other service personnel, the 
problem-oriented learning units, and the increased emphasis on 
field study opportunities, require that “outsiders” be involved in 
the teaching process. To develop a substantial and effective ac^unct 
faculty will require changes in hiring patterns, rank and pay 
structure and retention policies. Recruiting will have to be done 
with care, but it is dear that there are people in government and 
business, people dealing professionally or personally with problems 
like health, welfare, and the environment, who could contribute 
greatly to the intellectual life of the University. 

Another key staffing question relates to women on the faculty. 
Like most universities, the University of Massachiosetts has a poor 
record in this area. The faculty at Amherst is 14 percent female, 
at Boston 24 percent. There are 9 women who are full professors 
at Amherst (3 percent of the full professors), and 4 at Boston 
(9 percent of the full professors). As to associate professors, there 
are 38 at Amherst (12 percent) and 8 at Boston (14 percent). This 
record must be improved upon. 

Similar efforts need to be made to recruit more minority 
group faculty members as well. At Amherst last year there were a 
total of 28 black faculty members, about 2 percent of the faculty. 
The total included 4 full professors and 4 associate professors. At 
Boston this year there are 10 black faculty members, about 3 per- 
cent of the faculty. There are 3 full professors and no associate 
professors. 

A final staffing issue that is very important to the over-all 
effectiveness of faculty, and therefore to imdergraduate teaching, 
too, is the matter of 'support, particularly secretarial help, in 
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departments. Faculty members are often seriously hampered by 
inadequate secretarial assistance- There simply is not enough 
secretarial help to go around, and the jobs that do exist are 
badly underpaid. A related matter is that of student research 
assistants. If funds were available for help of these kinds, faculty 
productivity might be greatly enhanced. Funds in these areas 
are always in short supply. We believe the University should 
make a concerted effort to change this situation, working for a 
more favorable ratio of support staff to faculty members and 
seeking to upgrade the salary schedule of the secretarial staff, es- 
pecially those who have highly responsible administrative positions. 



Whatever gains flow from implementation of our academic 
suggestions will be partially nullified if step>s are not also taken to 
make the rest of collie life more congenial. 

Life in the dormitories at UMA is difficult for many students. 
Noise, lack of privacy, and sterility of environment, especially in 
the Southwest area, are endemic. The signs of dissatisfaction 
are dear. Students, upon reaching the age of 21 or becoming 
seniors, leave for apartments and other off-campus housing. 
Vandalism and theft, already at high levels, are on the increase. 
One professor who has studied student life-styles and attitudes in 
depth, told us of students, lost in their anonymity, who languish 
in their dormitories appearing sddom if ever for classes and other 
activities. 

The Committee bdieves that these problems are of sufficient 
intensity and scope to warrant top priority on the agenda of the 
Amherst campus community. There are a number of changes that 
would make dormitory living more compatible with the education- 
al, social, and devdopmental needs of students. Those which we 
list bdow are meant to be illustrative and do not exhaust the 
possibilities- 

A beginning step in giving students a greater stake in their 
living environments would be greater decentralization of resources 
and decision-making responsibility. Many students complain that 
decisions about dormitory life are made for them, and money 
spent on their behalf, without their having had a voice. So long 
as authority and resources are in general centrally controlled, 
this will inevitably be the case. Decentralization might be pursued 
by appointing masters for the three areas (Central, Northeast, and 
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Sylvaxi) presently without them; by allocating necessary support 
staff to the five areas; by the Vice-Chancellor delegating appropri- 
ate resources and responsibilities to the Masters; and by the 
Masters delegating appropriate responsibilities and resources to 
the governing bodies of the individual dormitories. 

A second step would be an increase in the number of living- 
learning opportunities. Both the Southwest and Orchard Hill 
residential collies have already made commendable progress in the 
development of courses in response to student needs. In addition 
to the offering of some 300 sections of “core'’ courses ar*H 75 hon- 
ors coUoquia, the two areas are presently offering some 30 special 
problems and seminar courses covering such areas as the “Explora- 
tion of Radical Psychologists,” “An Interdisciplinary Approach 
to Aesthetics,” and “American Life 1865-1900.” 

The quality of life in the dormitories would be enriched by 
the incorpora don of more classes into the dormitory setting. Some 
classes might be sections of large enrollment classes in the Universi- 
ty and others might be student initiated “390” courses and 
honors colloquia. The major pmrpose of the dormitory classes 
would be to bring students in the dormitory together around given 
areas of intellectual interest. Among other things, this will necessi- 
tate the allocation to each Master’s budget of more slots for 
hiring full-time and part-time (both released time for regular 
faculty and adjunct faculty) faculty for dormitory-based courses. 

A third aspect would be steps to encourage dormitory identity 
and diversity. The Committee feels that domiitory life would be 
enriched if, instead of a relatively homogeneous collection of 
buildings distinguished only by relative physical attractiveness and 
location, dormitories could begin to develop individual identities 
around any nxxmber of a broad range of possibilities. There might 
be, for example, special interest dormitories along various in- 
tellectual lines. Some dormitories might be single sex, others 
coeducational. Others might be cooperative houses with students 
doing all their own cooking, maintenance, housekeeping, and 
security. 

A fourth step would be expansion of the age range in dormi- 
tories. By living in age-s^r^ated circumstances, students miss 
the opportunity, at a significant time of their growth, to interact 
with people of different ages and different experiences. We b^eve 
the dormitories should try to make space available and attractive 
to graduate students, older students, faculty, staff, and other 
members of the community in an effort to broaden the age range 
of the dormitory population. 

A fifth step would be student rearrangement of dormitory 
space. Dormitories all over the country are battlegrounds between 
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student desires to express their identity through remodeling their 
living space and institutional desires to keep buildings neat, clean, 
orderly, and as originally designed. 

By virtue of their concrete construction, UMass dormitories 
are difficult and expensive to alter in any signihcant way. But 
we support student desires to be able to affect their own living 
space, and design it to fit their needs and express their indi- 
viduality. We therefore propose that part of the budget for the 
dormitories be made available for reasonable alteration and im- 
provements in living space as approved by dormitory governing 
councils. 

A sixth and final step would be student involvement in 
dormitory maintenance. We encourage governing coimcils to in- 
vestigate the possibility of students in the dormitory taking on 
many of the maintenance functions. Such efforts might be re- 
compensed either by an increase in discretionary money available 
to the dormitory or by a reduction of room charges for those in 
the dormitory. 

If dormitory problems generally are the “living environment” 
issues at Amherst, the problem at Boston is how to build any 
sense of community on a commuter campus.^ ^Earlier we discussed 
limiting housing as a partial solution of this problem. Beyond this, 
however, there are a variety of possibilities which we ixrge the 
planners of the Columbia Point campus to explore fully. 

Xhe simplest, although very important, are matters like the 
design and hours of the library, the cafeteria and snack bar 
facilities, the student union facilities, recreation facilities, open 
spaces, and so on — many of which have already been taken into 
account in the planning up to now. 

More complicated is the possibility of encouraging or facilitat- 
ing the devdopment of 2 in arcade or group of commercial estab- 
lishments which cater to students and other University people, 
and are congenial to the University’s ne^hbors as w^. Xhe 
location at Columbia Point and applicable law regarding mixed 
use of public buildings make this difficult to do, but it must be 
exhaustively explored because such a mixture of newsstands, dry 
cleamers, clothing stores, pubs, restaurants, drug stores, and so 
on will make a great difference in determining whether there 
will ever be any student life at Columbia Point, or whether the 
campTis will just be a group of massive, impersonal buildings 
where people sit in classes, use the library occasionally, visit the 
cafeteria when necessary, and leave. 

11. Our survey of tlie Boston students revealed that 66 percent of the respondents participate In no 
student activities. 
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GRADUATE TEACHING A3NTD 
RESEARCH AGTTx^ITIES 



Graduate teaching and the work of research and scholarship 
are part of what defines a university. They are also supportive 
of and essential to an undergraduate focus in a number of ways. 

To b^in with, research activity contributes to good teaching 
b<^use it can help the teacher keep his or her mind h-esh and 
alive to new ideas and problems. 

A good faculty member is one whose competence extends 
across the board of teaching, research, and service. He or she 
may concentrate primarily in one of the three, but it should be 
relatively rare to find a person so uniquely competent in one of 
the three areas that he or she is not expected to do anything in 
the other two. As was indicated earlier, the reward system for 
faculty should be modified to reflect not only the balance we 
describe, but also the free choice of primary concentration on one 
or another of the three functions. 

If good teaching and good research are mutually supportive 
in general, this does not mea n they are as mutually supportive in 
practice as they might be. There are a variety of ways in which 
the research activities of the University might be made more 
supportive of tmdergraduate teaching. 

First, ther^ is at least a tendency to assume tha t teaching 
and research activities must be carried on simultaneously. Studies 
of faculty attitudes show a clear tension caused by the need to 
prepare for class and complete scholarly work at the same time. 
Scholarly work suffers and students suffer, too. The sabbatical 
poli^ of the University is fairly rigid, allowing the traditional year 
off in seven (with half pay, or half year off with full pay). It 
would ^ be helpful to faculty self-development and research if 
sabbatical time could be taken in smaller units more frequently. 

Apart from sabbatical policy, it would also be useful if ar- 
rangements alternating more intensive teaching with time off for 
research (or service) could be developed. A faculty member might, 
for e x a mp le, teach twelve hours one semester or year and 
appropriately reduced amount the next semester or year.- Other 

time-off incentives could be created, too e.g., a semester free 

for every three years of living in a dormitory. 

Second, it should be possible to involve students in the 
research process. Course work could involve students in the process 
of watching and participating in the initial stages of formulating 
researchable problems. So often the lecture, like the article or 
book, is a finish ed product where the student sees only the end 
result, without the m a n y false starts and mistaken assumptions; — ■ 
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i.e., without the process of thinking that went into it. Involving 
students in the research process might assist that process and 
contribute to undergraduate teaching at the same time. 

Graduate programs in the arts and sciences also bear redesign 
to support undergraduate teaching to a gxeater degree than they 
do now. 

Some budgetary facts of life are a good place to start on this 
issue. The impressive growth in the number and stature of the 
graduate programs at Amherst has been accomplished in part by 
re-allocating resources from the area of undergraduate study. 
Administrators at Amherst candidly admit this was the only 
avenue to strong graduate programs in the University, since the 
legislature would not explicitly allocate resources to finance the 
inevitably more expensive graduate programs. 

It is easier to report what has happened than to say what 
should be done about it. In a perfect world, all wor^while 
programs would have enough resources and the graduate programs 
would therefore be adequately financed. In the world as it is, it is 
doubtful that such financing will be forthcoming, although every 
effort should be made to obtain it. Nor is it right to penalize the 
graduate programs for this reality. The University needs strong 
graduate programs, not only for their own sake, but also because 
the prestige of the graduate programs helps the prestige of the 
institution, and this in turn indisputably enhances the career and 
life prospects of its undergraduate students. 

What should be done? The best we can say is that the 
graduate area is one where the University must ask itself some 
hard questions in the coming years. New recipients of graduate 
d^rees are having a difficult time getting placed. While it is 
difficult to say what will happen in particular fields, there is every 
reason to believe that the over-all market for Ph.D.’s may have 
peaked, at least temporarily. Some of the most prestigious imi- 
versities like Harvard, Berkeley, and Stanford, are cutting back 
on their graduate programs as a matter of priorities. The State of 
New York has recently placed a one-year moratorium on the 
establishment of new Ph.D. programs in institutions imder its 
jurisdiction. We think the University of Massachusetts must also 
re-examine its distribution of resources to graduate programs in 
the arts and sciences. 

Therefore, if excellence through growth was the by- word 
regarding graduate education in the sixties, excellence through 
selectivity should be the approach to the seventies. 

How is this approach to be applied? First, UNIA should be 
aware of the national pictiore and analyze, program by program, 
what has happened to its own recent graduate degree recipients. 
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A recent history of successful placement of the graduates of a 
particular program is certainly not irrelevant to the future. It may 
turn out, for example, that some departments have developed un- 
usual placement patterns, placing people in state and community 
colleges or in positions outside higher education- Such success 
may warrant continued support even though traditional academic 
employment prospects in the particular field are dim. 

Second, programs need to be honestly examined as to their 
size and academic promise. 

Programs do not have to be huge to be good, and the 
University might do well to confine its program - strengthening 
efforts to those areas where there is academic promise due to the 
people already involved or where there is definite need, or both. 
If and when a strong cooperative planning effort with private 
tiniversities in the State is established, decisions to limit growth 
in some areas and expand in others can be made on a mutually 
complementary basis, as we suggest in Chapter V. 

Third, programs can be examined for the percentage of 
applicants they are admitting, to ensure they do not take vir- 
tually anyone who comes along in order to justify their budget 
requests. A program which takes more than fifty p>ercent of its 
3^pplicants is not very selective, and a far smaller acceptance ratio 
would suggest a greater concern with quality. 

Fourth, the consequence of the first three is the degree of 

care exercised in the assignment of faculty positions. UMA has 
been making a commendable effort to channel a major share of 
new positions to areas on the campus which are growing rapidly, 
like psychology, sociology, and the School of Education, although 
of course popularity with students is by no means the only basis 
for increased support. Over- all, however, not enough of an effort 
is being made as yet to use the allocation of positions as a means 
to slow growth of areas which should not be growing. 

These steps will ease the budgetary strains between the 
graduate and undergraduate areas. There are also steps which 
would affirmatively strengthen the relationship. 

The performance of graduate teaching assistants is a key 
factor in undergraduate teaching. This past year the graduate 
school introduced a Teacher Improvement Program to work with 
teaching assistants on upgrading their teaching abilities. A number 
of departments have taken similar actions. We commend these 
steps and urge that they be expanded. 

Indeed, the University would be well served if its graduate 
programs in the arts and sciences became known for the teaching 
ability of their graduates. This is an area where the University 
could exercise national leadership to a number of ends. For one. 
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colleges and universities all over the country are likely to be con- 
sidering and adopting new teaching departures like those we have 
suggested, whether a new freshman year, a problem-oriented learn- 
ing program or whatever. They will need new faculty who are at- 
tuned to such programs, h^ore broadly, the fact is that college 
and univers’^y teachers have rarely been specifically trained to 
teach. In a period when undergraduate instruction is receiving 
new attenL on all over the country, a university which truly 
teaches teaching has a great contribution to make. This path 
could be pursued by increasing the emphasis on teaching in the 
Ph.D. programs, by new degree forms like the Doctor of Arts 
or the Master in Philosophy, or both. We would approach new 
degree forms with care because of the problem of getting them 
accepted outside the University, but both paths are reasonable. 

A related, very important issue is that of arts and sciences 
graduate study in Boston. The Boston campus is now under- 
graduate-oriented, which we applaud, and we have suggested that 
its priority for development should be toward professional pro- 
grams primarily for undergraduates. N^oneth^ess, w^e believe the 
undergraduate orientation would be strengthened if master s pro- 
grams in the arts and sciences were introduced on a careful and 
limited basis at Boston. It would be logistically helpful tc under- 
graduate teaching and to research to have teaching assis..ants on 
the scene. And it would be desirable to provide graduate study 
opportunities that are physically accessible to Boston people, 
especially lower-income people. Thus, where a master s program 
in the arts and sciences can be designed innovatively and related 
to community need, its establishment on a small scale should be 
r^arded as appropriate. 

We would stress, however, that it should be unnecessary to 
establish any Bh.D. programs at Boston for the foreseeable future. 
These programs are far more expensive than the master’s pro- 
grams, and would take more resources from the imdergraduate 
area without creating enough additional benefits to undergradu- 
ates to make the cost v/orth paying. The Boston campus can 
earn distinction without offering the Ph.D. Indeed, not moving 
toward the Ph.D. may be the only way the University at Boston 
r'a-n be sure it will have enough resources to pursue a distinctive 
path. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUGATIOIST 



More professional education at both the undergraduate and 
the graduate level is necessary to respond both to student interests 
and to what we see as society’s needs for the future. At Amherst 
now, nearly one half the undergraduates take a professional 
curriculum in Agriculture, Business Administration, Education, 
Engineering, Home Economics, Nursing, Physical Education and 
Public Health. In the future we will need additional professional 
prograi^, both undergraduate and graduate, because there are 
new things to know » and understand that require the combination 
of operating skill and liberal arts perspective which a university 
is so well suited to give. We believe the seventies will demand 
more professionally trained people than ever before, and the 
University’s curriciilum should reflect that. 

A key issue for professional programs in the seventies is how 
to offer both practical competence and the values traditionally 
associated with the liberal arts. Undergraduate professional pro- 
S^^ms at UNIA have tended to be somewhat more satisfactory in 
this regard than those of other institutions, because of the ease 
with which students can take courses throughout the campus. 
N^onetheless, the professional schools need to examine their cur- 
ricula on this account, and change accordingly. 

Th^y need to ask themselves whether their program is teach- 
ing students to be self-critical of the particular profession and 
conscious of the social impact of its activities. They need to see 
whether what they are teaching is what needs to be learned in 
They need to ask whether their public service program is 
responsive enough to the needs of the Commonwealth. 

Of course many of the academic reforms we suggested above 
will help in creating the needed breadth: an appropriately adapted 
freshman year program, field work in courses, cross-disciplinary 
work, and so on. But beyond these specific changes, the broader 
inoperative is the infusion of all professional education with the 
values and ideas of the citizen-professional, the practitioner with 
human and social sensitivity complemented by a high order of 
professional skill. 

Most new professional programs established in the coming 
years should be at Boston, although of course new programs will 
undoubtedly come along in the existing professional schools at 
Amh^st. But Amherst’s growth should be slowing and then 
stopping, and there simply is not room for very njfany large new 
entities. One possible exception to this would bi a law school, 
the establishment of which we support, but which is being con- 
sidered by a companion comi^g^i^j^ to ours, /Paired by the 
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Attorney General of the Commonwealth. 

A second new professional program which should be establish- 
ed is Collie III at Boston, which we have already discussed. 

Beyond College III at Boston, we recommend that the Boston 
master plan’s contemplation of six colleges be re-examined in 
light of our suggestions for a greater proportion of professional 
programs at Boston. ^A/hile we fully endorse the idea of sub- 
dividing UMB into more manageable, more personal college-sized 
units, w^e think each new college at Boston should be different 
in its emphasis from the others, with most of them problem- 
oriented or professionally-oriented in approach. If that is done, 
•yvg see no reason to limit the number to six, or, for that mattijr, 
to assume that each will be as large as 2,500 students. The total 
number could be as many as student demand, community needs, 
and available resources suggest. There might be 10 or 12, ulti- 
mately. Each “college” building at Columbia Point could house 
2 or 3 or even 4 collies, depending on their size- 

CoU^es I and II should retain their liberal arts emphasis. 
Newly formed colleges should move toward greater involvement 
in the city and increased emphasis on professional and career- 
oriented training. 

Our vision is that as College III develops undergraduate 
programs in disparate fields — whether in health, housing, man- 
power, prison administration or mental retardation — it will be- 
come clear which of these areas generate a placement and student 
demand large enough to be the focus of additional separate 
colleges. A prison administration program could be the basis of 
an undergraduate College of Justice. A health program could 
lead to a GoU^e of Health Services. A mental retardation pro- 
gram could lead to a College of Human Development Services. 
At some point, it may also make sense to have a college devoted 
to media and communications, and possibly also colleges of busi- 
ness administration, library science, and computer technology, 
among others. 

Worcester presents a great opportunity for development of 
new programs in the health professions. "We believe W^orcester 
should be developed as a full health science complex, including 
a variety of options for undergraduates. At a rninimiim this 
should include as full as practicable a range of career opportun- 
ities in the health services, which are in total the third largest 
employer in America and one of the fastest growing. These 

12. To the extent that student attitudes are helpful in deter m in i ng acad e mic directions, our survey 
showed the following percentages of the respondents favoring career training In various areas: 
teaching. 37%; social work. 34%; law, 32%; journalism. 31%; urban planning and administration. 
29%; health careers, 22%; business. 18%. Only 5 percent said there should be no career training 
offered that is not now offered. In response to another question. 68 percent said they want AS.A. 
programs. 45 percent want professional graduate programs, and 40 percent would like to see PhJD. 
programs. 
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could include various kinds of technical health professions, phy- 
sicians’ associates and assistants, physical therapists, mental health 
personne'. health policy planners, health insurance experts, hospi- 
tal and nursing home administrators, biomedical engineers, and 

so on. . 

A caveat here is that the University should not get into the 

business of training those allied health personnel who are more 
appropriately the clientele of the community colleges. Instead, it 
should strive to develop a workable diEferentiation of mission and 
cooperation among the various programs, accepting conninunity 
college graduates who want to continue their health training in 
the University. An example: graduates of nursing pro^ams in 
the community colleges now find it difficult to transfer into bac- 
calaureate programs because many four-year institutions will not 
^ve credit for the nursing portion of their community collie 
training. The University could take initiatives to change this 

situation. 

The health curriculum should be flexibly constructed along 
career ladder lines so that community college graduates can con- 
tinue in the University, or, more broadly, so that a nurse or 
technician who wants to become a physician, or a para-professional 
who wants to become a nurse or techniciem, does not have to 
start all over at the beginning, but can get credit for experience 
and previous training and go on from there. 

The starting of a new medical school represents an enormous 
opportunity to open up medical education, to look at it as begin- 
ning right after high school, and as a continuum on which present 
time lines are arbitrary. The ^trance into health care education 
should be a broad door, and it should have exit gates at many 
points along the way, plateaus of intellectual and professional 
achievement from which people can come back in later on for 
fii-rfher training if they wish. The NIedical School itself should 
allow earlier entry, and be more flexible in its time frame, too- 

For the existing professional schools at Amherst our comments 
are subsumed primarily in the general observations at the be^n- 
ning of section, and of course the bulk of our academic 

recommendations are as applicable to the professional schools as 

they are to the arts and sciences. 

Nonetheless, some specific comments are in order. In addition 
to re-examining their professional programs, schools like Engineer- 
ing and Business Administration can constructively broaden their 
teaching roles in the seventies to make literacy in technology and 
business issues more available to the broad range of unoeigradu- 
ates. Properly taught, such courses could make a great contribu- 
tion to the citizenship and career education of students who will 



not be dealing directly or primarily with problems of technology 
or business in their professional careers. 

These schools and others in the professional area can readily 
experiment with many of the concepts and recommendations we 
advance for consideration and trial. Applied research cutting 
across disciplinary lines is already an established educational ap- 
proach in programs like Business Administration. And a number 
of the professional schools were deeply involved in creating the 
Institute on ^/lan and His Environment. 

Other collaborative programs of teaching and research have 
developed via such centers as the Water Resources Research 
Oenter and the Labor Relations Research Center, involving faculty 
and students from professional schools and the Collie of Arts 
and Sciences in a variety of multi- and interdisciplinary problems. 
New teaching and research thrusts spanning the Life Sciences 
and Engineering areas (sometimes called Bio-engineering) have 
already b^gun in the form of cooperative efforts between Engineer- 
ing and Agriculture in the field of aquaculture the grc .vth of 

food in fresh and salt water; between Engineering and Physical 
Education in problems in human motion; between Engineering, 
Nursing, and the Social Sciences in the area of improvement of 
health care delivery systems; between Engineering and Psychology 
in the area of biological control systems; and between several 
schools and colleges in '—rine Science and Engineering. And a 
current proposal for teaching and research in Pollution-Free Energy 
Sources has been developed by a team effort of faculty from eight 
departments spa nn ing Engineering and the School of Business 
Adinmistration. 

The Oepartment of Public He al th has strengths which reflect 
a number of our recommendations. We have stressed professional 
education for imdergraduates, and the d^artment hac a highly 
reg^ded undergraduate program, which offers career options in 
environmental health, community health education and medical 
technology . It is one of the few public health schools with an 
undergraduate program at a time when more and more schools 
are seeing the value of offering public health career opportunities 
to imdergraduates. We have stressed the need for interdisciplinary 
learning, and for a liberal arts connection in professional programs. 
The department has strong ties in both its graduate and under- 
graduate programs with a wide range of departments in the 
social and natural sciences, and with all of the other professional 
schools. 

The programs within the professional schools thus present a 
range. Some are still quite traditional, and some are very innova- 
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tive. We urge all of these schools to engage in a process of con- 
tinuing self-study to ensure their relevance to the seventies. 

One particularly pressing question is the future of the Collie 
of Agriculture. As the fanning population of the State has de- 
clined, the college has sought to redefine its academic mission to 
cover broader issues relatir^ to land, water, and natural resources. 
But the University has essentially avoided the issue of Agriculture s 
ultimate role for nearly a decade, constraining it to opiate 
under a virtual “no-expansion” policy but not making any basic 

decisions for the future. . 

Despite this, the College has made an effort to keep up with 
the times; for example, three of its eleven departments ^e rela- 
tively new efforts in environmental sciences, landscape architecture 
(includir^ mban and r^onal planning), and hotel, restaurant, 
and travel administration. Many of the older departments have 
moved in new directions, too. i^riculture and Food Econoimcs 
has people who are deeply interested in community development 
and economic planning. And Food Science and Tec^ology h^ 
developed an extensive network of relationships with the whole 

food processing industry. , 

W^e think there are three possible future directions which are 

sensible, all of which would buffd upon activity now going on. 

One would be for the CoU<^e to concentrate on issues of non- 
farm rurzil development, including the difficult land-use questions 
that develop when urban and suburban life moves out mto pre- 
viously rural areas. A second would be greater effort on wnsumer 

problems matters of nutrition, patterns of food buying, and 

home economics. This would involve cooperation with, or ^en 
merger with, the School of Home Economics. These acti^hes 
would get the Collie of i^^^riculture involved with urban issu^ 
and people in the kind of Hmited, defined way that could yi^d 
useful results. The third would be to find ways to ^tend the 
Collie’s industrial and economic development activities to a 
range of industries beyond food proofing. Food Science and 
Technology, for example, could look into and teach about the 
processing and marketing problems of fishermen, and perhaps 
assist the industry in the organization of marketing cooperatives 
and the development of new processing technology. 
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SUMMARY OF MATOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

The University should develop a coherent public service policy, 
including efforts to ensure that public service activities serve 
a University purpose as well as a public purpose, a priority 
on faculty and student involvement in carrying out public 
service activities, and efforts to secure funds for support of 
service to groups which cannot afford to pay. 

The University should establish permanent, high level staff in 
the President’s Office and on the campuses to be responsible 
for coordinating public service activity and implementing the 
University’s jx>licy aims. 

Priority attention should be devoted to service activities relat- 
ing to the University’s immediate neighbors, especizdly those 
of Columbia Point, Dorchester, Savin Hill, and South Boston, 
and also to services assisting governments, the poor, health 
care, education, and economic conversion. 



Having examined the academic side of the University, we 
turn now to its public service role. Public service as we define 
it includes three major areas: 

advice, information, and technical assistance to busi- 
ness, government, neighborhood groups, and indiv- 
iduals on problems which the University has compe- 
tence to assist in 'solving; 

research toward the solution of public policy problems, 
whether by individual or groups of faculty members 
or by the formal institutes and centers of the Univer- 
sity; 

conferences, institutes, seminars, workshops, short 
courses and other non-de^ee-oriented upgrading and 
training for government officials, social service per- 
sonnel, various professional people, business executives, 
and so on.^ 

1. We might well have organized our analysis differently. Degree-oriented programs for older students 
are closely enough related to non-degree- oriented programs that the two could have been consider- 
ed together In this chapter. Certainly the two have tradittonally been bandied together or similarly 
in most universities, usually In ways external to the regular academic program. We have separated 
the two in order to emphasize our belief that d^^ioe-oriented programs should as much as possible 
be a part of the regular academic process of the University, and that credit for work by older 
students should be offered more widely than It is now, especially to people for whom a credential 
IS economically important. Moreover, discussing non-degree-oriented work — ''continuing educa 
tion" is another term for it — in a public service context underscores our belief that much of it will 
benefit the agency or corporate employer as it benefits the individual employee. 
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Consideration of the public service role must begin with a 
statement of caution. Not only is the institution a university rather 
than another kind of higher education facility; it is a university 
rather than a community action agency, a housing authority, or a 
pollution abatement agency. Its service activities must be related 
to its missions of instruction and research. And the kind of service 
a university can deliver is limited by the competence of its per- 
sonnel, the funds available for the task, and the other demands 
on the energy of the institution and its personnd. 

Nonetheless, we would emphasize that the University must 
do far more in the area of public service to the Commonwealdi 
and its citizens in the seventies than it has done in the past. 
Doing so is not only an added dividend for the taxpayers who 
support the institution; it is of g^cat importance to the acadeimc 
processes of the school. It will be of direct value to students in- 
sofar as they can learn through participation in public service 
activities, and of indirect value to them insofar as it helps faculty 
members to add the breadth that comes from coupling conceptual 
Etnd analytical mastery of an issue with firsthand appreciation 
of the problems involved in resolving it. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to suggest some areas of 
emphasis for service, to delineate some possible criteria by which 
to judge the propriety of particular service tasks, and to indicate 
some organizational directions which might be helpful in ful fil l in g 
the public service responsibility. 



THE PRESENT SERVICE CAPABILITY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 



The University’s present involvement in service programs is 
characterized by absence of central management, responsiveness 
to ad hoc demands, unevenness in emphasis, and a good deal of 
constructive and useful accomplishment. 

The largest single organized service activity of the University 
is agriculturally based — the Cooperative Extension Service. The 
range of its activities is impressive: stretching from neighborhood 
park development, nutrition programs ^id 4r-H dubs in urban 
areas to dairy cattle breeding, cranberry crop improvement, farm 
building design, and pesticide and herbicide testing in rural areas. 
While it has some capability and desire to expand its programs 
in urban areas, its activities are still for the most part rurally- 
oriented. 

Since the turn of the century, extension agents have done a 
commendable job in being ‘‘the farmer’s man.” Now the question 
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is how to get these kinds of resotirces applied to other needs. One 
may wonder, for instance, if the shoe industry in Massachusetts 
would be so near total extinction if the University had been able 
to spend as much technical aid, research and skilled manpower 
on it as it has, sa,y, on the dairy cattle industry. 

It is hard to get a clear picture of the University’s other 
service activities. Indeed, this is the critical problem; the lack of 
central management makes it impossible to know what the overall 
and cumulative impact of the University’s activities are, let alone 
control or shape them. 

Some of the major activities are carried out by the various 
centers and institutes which have sprung up on the Amherst 
campus, usually in response to the initiative of some faculty 
member or stimulated by the availability of some federal or foim- 
dation grant. Xo list a few: the Center for Economic and Business 
Research and the School of Business Administration are involved 
in r^ional planning in the lower Pioneer Valley; the Labor 
Research Center has provided numerous short courses on labor- 
related problems; the Water Resources Center is doing useful 
work in water pollution abatement; crop research has been done 
in Africa by the Center for International Agricultural Studies. 
Xhe School of Education is the home for a large range of experi- 
mental programs scattered from Chatham, M!assachusetts to L)ade 
County, Florida, and from Brooklyn, New York, to Ulster, 
Northern Ireland. They include projects testing out education 
technologies and hardware, working with the children of the 
poor, training teacher aides and administrators, and offering basic 
education to adults. - 

The Boston campus has far less in the way of service activities. 
Its only entity organized especially for service is the Institute for 
Learning and Teaching, which is committed to improving in- 
structional capabilities in metropolitan Boston schools in areas 
like bilingual educ:ation. Some of the Boston faculty have been 
working with the Model Cities Collie in Boston, others have been 
participating in exploratory discussions with community residents 
at Co; ombia Point, and the library at UMDB is sponsoring two 
courses for inner-city volimteer library aides. 

In addition to these identifiable efforts, there are, of course, a 
v-ast, uncoimtable and, with present knowledge, unknowable num- 
ber of activities carried on by individual faculty members. Indeed, 
if they could be somehow identified and summed, they would 
probably outweigh anything else the University is doing in the 
service area. 

Superimposed upon a portion of these imcoordinated activities 
is, at Amherst, the Division of Continuing Education, which ad- 
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ministers a modest program of evening credit courses for adults, 
and a conference center that runs an array of vv^orkshops, con- 
ferences, seminars, short courses and the like. The center has been 
in operation only a little over a year, but even in this time, it 
has provided services for tens of thousa n ds of people. For a good 
portion of these programs, the center provides no more, in effect, 
than hotel and conference facilities.. For others, however, it pro- 
vides various planning and educational services. For example, the 
center has designed a course in nursing-home ad min istration 
which it offers on a more or less r^ular basis. The Boston ca m pus 
is in the process of considering plains for continui n g education as 
we are writing this report. 



A POLICY FOR PUBLIC SERVICE ACTIVITIES 



The first conclusion to be drawn from the present lack of 
over-all coordination and direction within the University is that 
it needs to devdop a policy to govern its service activities, and an 
organization to effectuate that policy and manage the service 
program. 

Prerequisite to development of such a policy are at least three 
TcinHs of knowledge: knowledge of what the University is doing 
now; knowledge of what other institutions are doing; and knowl- 
edge about the needs and potential demands for service in the 
Commonwealth . 

There is at present no statewide, continuing compilation that 
we could locate of either existing activities or future needs.^ So 
far as we know, there is no organization with the present knowl- 
edge or capability to make manpower and economic projections 
for the State. Before the University can intelligently decide in full 
what directions it should pursue, it will need to know much more 
about what is going on now, and what is needed for the future. 

The first indication of commitment to a new policy and an 
invigorated program would be the creation of per man ent, high 
level staffing for public service both in the Office of the President 
and on the campuses. Amherst has been trying to get funds from 
the l^islature for permanent continuing education staff at least 
since 1967. At present it has two staff who are funded with 
appropriated funds, neither in permanent positions, and about ten 

2. T on emrent opportunities for todiv Wn a l adult study in tlie Boston arca^ botli credit and 
non^-crediU is available in ffn compilation publisbed by tlie Elducational Exchange off Greater 

Boston. See, e.g*, Educational Opportunities of Greater Boston for Adults, Catalo^e 48, 
1970-71 CThe Educadonal Ex^ange of Greater Boston, Cambridge, 1970). In addition, a study cf 
state needs for individual adult study in the seventies was done recently for the Bdassachusetts 
Advisory Council on Education. Melvin R. Levin and Joseph S. SUivet, Co nti n uii^ Education 
(B.C. Heath and Company. Eexingtoiu 1970.) 
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ni-ore paid for by the “profits” of the conference center’s 
tions- Boston is trying to fill one non-permanent position in ^^>11- 
tinuing education. 

These efforts are constructive, but we think they reflect ^00 

narrow a perspective. Continuing education the whole of 

non-degree-oriented conferences, short courses, seminars and 
— is closely related in its role to other forms of assistance to 
governments and businesses. If one government wants ^.ssist^^ce 
with water resource planning, then the University may 
people out to help. But if many governments request such 
or the University determines on its own that a number of c^jn, 
^munities could benefit from advice in water resource 
then the solution might be a course or conference on the 
' The problems are related, the clientele are related, and the 
sonnel of the Universitv who would be involved are likely to t>e 
the same. 

It seems to us, therefore, that over and above contin\^£jjg 
education persoimel, the University and its campuses should 
people at the highest levels responsible for coordinating 2II 
of public service, including the continuing education effort. ^ 
we have said, service activities are scattered all over the 
versity: in academic departments, special centers and histitu^^^ 
graduate and professional schools, and the Division of Contin\^jjjg 
Education. A budgetary, management and information syst;^^ 
to help the University be sure that what is going on is wh^^ jg 
supposed to be going on requires high level staEf in charge- 

This staff would have a variety of responsibilities, all to 
end of bringing coherence, both internal and external - the 
University’s public service activities. It would assist the 
and Chancellors in exercising budgetary control over funds ^3^- 
pended on public service. It would help schools, departmet^^^ 
centers, institutes, and so on, in allocating the time and overh^^j 
they spend on public service so that comparisons can be rn^^g 
of the cost and benefit of the various public service programs. 
think, by the way, that the Cooperative Extension Service ^ 
among the disparate parts of the University which should 
brought into this kind of organizational pattern. - 

The public service staff would be engaged in a const^^^^ 
process of identifying faculty who could engage in constructive 
and productive public service. Sometimes, however, clear service 
needs will go unsatisfied for lack of competence within the 
versity. The service staff should be able to influence hiring to 
such gaps, including faculty who are not in the traditional 
More broadly, if the University is serious about its public serving 
activities, it must talie the special talents required for service it^^^ 
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account in hiring and in the over-all faculty-personnel policies 
of the University- 

In cooperation with the Office of the Provost, another criti- 
cally important responsibility of public service staff should be to 
create as many opportunities as possible for students to participate 
in public service. We cannot stress too strongly the importance 
of this point. It is a key way to give students problem-solving 
experience and weave public service activities more fully into the 
life of the University at the same time. 

On the external side, the public service admirdstrators would 
help do the work that would match community needs. University 
strengths and funding sources- They should be watchful for new 
opportunities for appropriate service, for we think the University 
can sei^e a community much wider than its traditional clientele. 

Along^ with creation of a new organization, and beyond the 
policy of involving students and faculty more effectively in service 
activities, the University will have to establish general policies 
and standards for its continuing education and other public 
service activities. 

Let us turn first to continuing education- The conference 
center at Amherst has generated great interest in its first year 
of operation. It is by nature a rather ad hoc operation since one 
of its main functions is to be responsive to the often sp>oradic in- 
terests of some business or professional group for a workshop site 
or planning help. But, now that it is well launched, we believe it 
should be strengthened with permanent stziff so that it can seek 
out clients and run a more purposeful and directed effort. We see 
no need to establish similar conference centers in Boston and 
W^orcester, but, as we shall explore in greater detail below, we 
believe both Boston and Worcester shotdd be developing continuing 
education programs as part of their public service activities . 

The continuing education programs on all campuses should 
develop extensive ties with government agencies, professional or- 
ganizations, neighborhood groups and labor unions, and become 
familiar enough with their needs to be able to initiate and develop 
conferences, workshops, and other activities. The cooperation of 
the academic departments and professional schools will be necessary 
in identifying and carrying oi.t such programs. The staff we 
proposed above should have the responsibility of ensming that co- 
operation. Continuing education activities should have a sufficient 
enough budget so they can serve agencies and organizations which 
cannot afford them as well as those which can. 

We see little need for the University to extend its continuing 
education programs into primarily avocational areas, or into 
training for basic technical skills, and a general policy discouraging 
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such programs should be established. The smorgasbord offered by- 
proprietary technical schools in Massachusetts for everyone from 
keypunch operators to XV repairmen, and the feast at private 
institutions, with courses from macrame'' to Hindi, suggest that 
there is little need for the University to extend itself into these 
areas. Leisure-oriented education will be very important in the 
coming years, but we believe the University should leave it to 
others who are already doing it unless study shows their activities 
are inadequate. This should not, of course, preclude the University 
from offering its facilities and instructors in areas like the arts or 
physical education to the enrichment of the neighborhoods in 
which it is located - 

Defining the rest of the public service and related research 
agenda is more difficult. The needs of state and local government, 
for example, for information, advice and knowledge are very 
broad. How is the University to put sensible limits on its involve- 
ment with public policy? 

As Clark Kerr pointed out, many of the evils of the multi- 
versity grew out of a kind of academic opportunism. Universities 
went after money no matter what it led them into doing. The 
result was dilution of scholarly values, including diminution of the 
commitment to undergraduate teaching. At the same time, we do 
not agree with those who would cure the problem by defining 
the obligation of universities solely in terms of the creation of 
knowledge, leaving its application to others. ^ 

To maintain a middle course, we believe the University 
should seek to establish a standard which judges public service 
research activities by whether they serve both a public and a 
"University purpose. By XUniversity purpose we mean ciie creation 
of new knowledge or the innovative application of existing knowl- 
edge, or perhaps a useful effc..t in aiding faculty/ aevelopment or 
enriching the academic work of students. The opportunities to do 
“good works” that fail to meet a University purpose will no 
doubt be many and tempting. The , University must either resist 
them, or find ways to turn them to some educational benefit. 

It will be a difficult task to evolve and apply the proper 
standard. The challenge is a dual one: to encourage more research 
that meets pressing public needs, and to bring more intellectual 
substance to some of the service entities now i. ttached to the 
U niversity . 

As with continuing education, some of this activity will have 
to involve expenditure of University funds. Where conditions 
are worst and most in need of support from a public university, 
the University has to be -willing to in” on its own rescurces 

3. See, e.g., Kobert NIsbet, The Degradation of the Academic Dogma (San Francisco. 1971). 



or risk not being able to go in at all. 

More broadly, the University has achieved a size and stature 
that enable it to engage in appropriate public service throughout 
the Commonwealth, out it has thus far neither defined an agenda 
for action nor devised any systernaLic means to fulfill such an 
agenda- Now is the time to remedy this. Leadership at all levels 
should be exerted toward focusing the attention of the relevant 
faculty and students on the major public policy issues in the 
Commonwealth, and urging that they direct more of their research 
toward study and solution. At the same time, however, the on- 
going basic research activities of the University are of continuing 
importance in developing the new knowledge that will ultimately 
be the backbone of future service-oriented activity. 



PRIORITY AREAS FOR UNIVERSITY PUBLIC SERVICE 

While the University must know more about State needs 
before it can develop an over-all coherence for its public service 
activities, there are at least six areas where the need is cleai* 
enough that the University can act now to place itself in a better 
position to respond to requests for service: the special obligation 
of the University to its neighbors; government service; service to 
the poor; health; education; and manpower and economic 
conversion. 



The Special Obligation of the University to its Neighbors. We have 
spoken in general terms about the University’s o._ ligation to public 
service. When it comes to the immediate communities, the im- 
mediate neighborhoods in which the University operates, it has a 
special obligation. At the very least, that obligation is to see that 
it has no deleterious effects on the surrounding areas. More 
properly, the obligation is an affirmative one, to be a good neigh- 
bor, to help as far as it can within the limits of its talents and 
resources in improving the quality of life in its environs. 

There is likely to be some confusion in understanding as be- 
tween this immediate impact responsibility and the responsibility 
of the University to extend the scope and reach of its service to 
the borders cf die Commonwealth. For example, those who live 
in Columbia Point, and some who are involved in planning the 
Columbia Point campus, sometimes tend understandably to forget 
that the Boston campus has an obligation to serve throughout the 
Boston area. Yet, it is also true that it has an obligation to serve 
more intensively and more sensitively in the Columbia Point- 
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Dorchester area. The tension is always there; the balance mtist 
always be preserved. 

Boston. It is the Committee’s impression, based on meetings 
with residents of Columbia Point and Dorchester, that the Uni- 
versity has not up to now suflRciently involved the residents of 
these areas in its planning processes. There is much suspicion 
and mistrust, and people feel they are not being consulted. These 
feelings must be overcome before the University can succeed in 
establishing a productive relationship. 

The University has made an effort, particularly at Columbia 
Point. It has had staff assigned to work on a day-to-day basis 
at Columbia Point and it created a faculty-student committee for 
the purpose of engaging in ongoing discussion with Columbia 
Point residents. In the past few months the University has stepped 
up its efforts to relate to Dorchester, Savin Hill, and South 
Boston, and, just recently. Chancellor Broderick publicly outlined 
a series of constructive suggestions for future cooperation between 
the University and all of its neighbors. These suggestions were 
well received. 

While we support these initiatives, we cannot help but note 
that the mistrust persists. Still greater effort will be necessary. 
Adequate high-level staff must be developed to enable policy 
planning in conjunction with the people of Columbia Point and 
Dorchester on the full range of issues of mutual concern. The 
neighborhoods need to know they are dealing with people who can 
come up with answers to their questions. They will not be con- 
vinced tin til the relationship is clear and direct. 

There are a variety of issues that need to be worked out on a 
consultative basis. Indeed, the length of the agenda for discussion 
serves to underscore the need for development of better staff 
resources within the University: 

-- Are there items in the architectural plans which- might vary, 
depending on the use the neighborhood would make of the 
facilities? 

— Could the educational program that is going to be offered to 
older students be made more responsive to the people of the 
surrounding neighborhoods? 

— Will the University be offering services to its students and 
faculty, in such areas as health and day care, which could be 
offered to people in the surrounding areas as well? 

— Can* the professional training which the University is going to 
offer through College III result in useful service to the neigh- 
borhood by students and faculty? 

" Are there service institutions in the area, like perhaps the 
Dever and McCormack Schools, which could serve their con- 
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stituencies more effectively if the University were som^ow 
involved in their efforts? 

— What joint recreational facilities and open spaces can be created? 

— What employment opportunities will there be at the campus 
for near-by residents? 

— What assistance can the University offer to neighborhood-based 
economic development through its policies on the purchase of 
services and materials? 

— What transportation improvements of mutual benefit can be 
developed? 

All of these matters are extremely important and must be 
resolved- We believe that proper and close consultation and co- 
operation can produce joint solutions that will constitute out- 
standing efforts in an area that has plagued every major urban 
university. 

There is one issue for discussion and joint action that we 
want to discuss at greater length . 

One of the major concerns of people in Dorchester is that 
students will be moving into that community, an 2irea where 
housing is already scarce. Although we cannot say how many 
students will want to live near the campus, we are certain that 
there will be a fair number. Forty- two percent of the students who 
responded to our survey said they do not live with their parents. 
Seventeen percent of the respondents, including twenty-six percent 
of the freshman (dass of 1974) respondents said they would change 
their residence when the University moves to Columbia Point- 
Even if only 500 of the initial 5,000 students at Columbia Point 
move to nearby locations, that will have a serious impact- It is 
essential that ways be found to increase the housing supply in 
the area. 

We do not think the University has enough resources of its 
own to increase the housing supply, but we believe it has the 
obligation and the ability to assist in causing an increase in the 
housing supply to occur. We endorse Chancdlor Broderick’s recent 
statement that the University is willing to work with appropriate 
organizations, groups, and individuals in Dorchester and Savin 
Hill, toward either the creation of a community development 
corporation, or other appropriate sponsorship, to build more 
housing for the people of Dorchester. 

We cannot stress too strongly the need for action on this 
problem- The task is not simple. It will be difficult to build the 
kind of housing that is needed without government assistance, 
and there are some in Dorchester who hav'e resisted govern- 
mentally assisted housing in the past. But the consequences of 
inaction will be the subdivision of many units of the existing 
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housing supply for student residence, increased rents throughout 
the area because of the greater demand, and a forced exit from 
the neighborhood for those who cannot afford to stay. So action 
is needed — and soon. It takes time to build housing. 

Xhe burden of proof will be on the University on all of the 
issues we have listed. People who have been frequently victimized 
by official neglect and worse are rightly suspicious, and universities 
have had an all too frequent proclivity for studying the poor 
rather than responding to needs zurticulated by the people of a 
neighborhood. Thus the University is likely to feel it is making 
an adequate effort long before anyone in the community gives it 
credit for doing so- However, it is tangible accomplishment, not 
gratitude, that is at issue here, and the University can ill afford 
to slow its efforts on the ground that they are not appreciated. 

Amherst- The Committee met with members of the Committee 
for Environmental Concerns from the Amherst community , and 
staff wrote to a number of community leaders in the area, an 
effort which produced a number of thoughtful and extensive 
responses. 

Our m^or conclusion from that effort is that the projected 
25,000 student ceiling which the Trustees have discussed for the 
size of the Amherst campus is, as we said in a previous chapter, 
if anything, too large. 

The correspondence revealed a variety of ways in which the 
University could be a better neighbor. To begin with, there is a 
general feeling that the University does not consult adequately 
with town officials on matters like highway planning. 

Then there are a number of areas where the University has 
expertise which it could make available to the Town of ALinherst 
and other smrrounding communities. 

One is the matter of water resources for the future, where 
the Water Resources Center could be enormously helpful. Another 
is the issue of how to dispose of the sludge which is left after 

sewage disposal hauling is expensive and incineration pollutes 

the air- The University’s engineering faculty could perhaps assist 
here- 

A third is the question of solid waste disposal, which is per- 
haps a more vexing pollution issue for the future than air and 
water pollution- The present sanitary landfill approach for the 
University’s waste is at best an intermediate solution and we 
received allegations that the University’s management of its present 
landfill is not satisfactory. 
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A fourth, very important issue, on which the University is 

seeking to act, is the movement of people public transportation 

vs. the automobile. If the University can succeed in getting 
improved bus service, it can then start charging for its parking 
lots and discouraging people from driving. 

A iSnal issue which will be important for the future is the 
whole matter of planning and everything that goes with it: zoning, 
housing including low- income housing, preservation of open spaces, 
and so on. 

Oui* im-irjssion from our survey and many of our re- 

spondents wer , University faculty as well as local leaders — is that 
the University should be doing much more than it is doing to 
alleviate the n^ative effects of its impact on the area around it. 

Government Service. As the public imiversity, the University of 
Massachusetts should be a major knowledge and training resource 
for state and local government in the Commonwealth. The Com- 
mittee recommends two foci for this effort: in-service training pro- 
grams for government personnel; and research, technical aid and 
problem-solving capabilities through the University’s Institute for 
Governmental Services. 

In-service training programs for state and municipal govern- 
ment employees are weak and scarce at the moment. There are 
various programs scattered around, but neither mid-career tra in i n g 
nor pre-entry training exists on a broad enough basis. 

To develop the particxilar areas of priority for in-service 
programs, the University will first have to work with interested 
units of state and local government to develop an inventory of 
their needs. Then plans will have to be made for the particular 
mix of conferences, workshops, short courses, and institutes suitable 
to each in-service program, which programs should be degree 
programs and which not, and how much of the program to offer 
on site in the agency involved and how much on campus. 

Because many government agencies already have personnel 
who do one kind of teaching or another, it may turn out that 
the University’s role will be to help design programs rather than 
to run them. The Institute for Governmental Services, which 
shotild be the main focus of the University’s activities in develop- 
ing in-service training programs, is already taking steps to work 
on these matters with the state Bureau of Personnel under the 
recently enacted federal Intergovernmental Personnel Act. 

The Institute should also be the main focus of the University’s 
other efforts to serve government. The Institute’s services in re- 
search, technical aid, and problem-solving might include, for 
example, the following: 
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—Research as a basis for public policy, such as alternative 
growth, models for the Massachusetts economy, indicating 
directions for industrial development and tax incentive policy - 

--Technical aid to local government in solving specific prob- 
lems, such as the preparation of a master plan for town 
growth. 

--Consultation in program development and implementation 
for state agencies, working on matters such as development 
of standards and procedures for wetlands management. 

The University already has substantial expertise in a great 
variety of areas relating to public policy, and indeed, already 
works with state and local government on many problems. The 
Institute for Governmental Services should not change the present 
pattern. It should not have specialists of its own to provide the 
requested services, but rather should serve a general management 
fimction in bring together governmental needs and University 
capabilities. The Institute should also take an aggressive role in 
seeing that students become involved in these activities to the 
maximum ^tent possible, as interns, in field work courses, or in 
their research. 



Service to the Poor. Service to government agencies should 
ordinarily be financed by the users, that is, without support from 
the University’s budget, although we would emphasize that there 
are many potential governmental clients who cannot afiord to pay. 
Beyond this, however, there is the issue of how to respond to the 
requests of not just poorly financed agencies which are supposed 
to serve the poor, but also organizations of the poor, and the 
poor themselves. 

In an earlier age the University took as its responsibility, 
through the Cooperative Extension Service, to provide the eco- 
nomic and human services necessary to the business success and 
family stabiKty of rural Massachusetts. The question is how the 
University can now assume soxxxe similar measure of responsioility 
for the poor, both urban and rural. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is in fact not an -ap- 
propriate analogy- The Extension Service was and is, generally 
speaking, a separate aspect of the University. Its activities are, 
on the whole, unrelated to the academic process. The challenge 
of the seventies is to create public service activities that are 
integral to the life of a broad cross-section of the University, 
involving faculty and students in ways that enrich the educational 
process and academic life of the school generally. 

TThus faculty and institutional expertise, to the extent that it 
exists, should be made available to the poor as part of the aca- 
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demic program of the University. One reason for establishing a 
College III of public and community service at the Boston campus 
is that it would be staffed with people who have skills and knowl- 
edge applicable to the needs of low-income zireas. If it has a 
program to train housing officials, for example, its faculty and 
students r-.art help with code enforcement or tenants’ rights ques- 
tions in the community, probably as part of the students’ learning 
process. If it has expertise on health and welfare questions, this 
can be made available. 

More broadly, the public service administrators of the Uni- 
versity can channel some of the skills already there now into 
providing some voluntziry service: the Education School people, 

for example, would no doubt be as willing to work with low in- 
come parents seeking to improve their schools as with the teachers 
and administration of those schools. There are existing skills in 
nutrition, home economics, public health, and small business 
planning and management which can be similarly applied if the 
effort is made to identify the needs and match the skills. 

The Cooperation Extension Service itself c an be redirected 
into urban areas to some extent, too- This is of course not by 
any means a new idea. It has been tried in many places, often 
with disappointing results. If it is going to be done, the clientele 
to be served, and the nature of the service to be rendered, must 
be identified very carefully. The needs of farmers sind their families 
were limited and easily discernible. The urban poor have such a 
veiriety of needs that any one group, particularly one which is new 
to the issue, cannot try to tackle all of them and hope to be at 
all effective. 

The University can and should make the competence it does 
have available to the poor. It now has, and will increasingly 
have in the future, faculty, staff, and students with useful ex- 
pertise. That shotild be offered, and every possible effort should 
be made to obtain funds to serve the poor as well as those who 
can afford to pay. 



Health Services- With the establishment of the W'orcester cam- 
pus as a going concern, the University is on the verge of devdi^p- 
ing a major new service resomree to go with the current activities 
of the Department of Public Health at Amherst- It is important 
that this new expertise be focused not only on die training of 
JwI.D.’s but also on problems of community health, postgraduate 
institutes for health care personnd, the financing and delivery of 
health care services, and relations among health training institu- 
tions in the State. The professional expertise developed on the 
Worcester campus should become the basis for extensive outreach 
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services, amd the growth of the Worcester campus should be 
planned with these services in mind. 

One matter which deserves particular stress is the emerging 
need for rationalization of the growing number of health training 
programs. With the community colleges moving strongly and 
appropriately to develop programs for nurses and for medical 
technicians, and with the state colleges contemplating a move 
into the health care field at the undergraduate level, all added 
on to existing programs of various kinds in the private medical 
schools, the need for coordination and clear differentiation of 
mission is growing. Future manpower needs need to be identified 
clearly to ensure the most efficient use of limited resources, and 
the educational programs of various schools must be made more 
compatible so that training undertaken, for instance, in the com- 
mu.nity colleges can be accepted m the medical training prc^rams 
of other schools if the community collie student wants to continue 
his or her studies. As the public medical school in the Common- 
wealth, the University’s Worcester campus should play a primary 
role in the process. 



Education. We have spoken at length about the need to 
improve the cjuality and effectiveness of undergraduate instruction. 
But the University is not alone in facing the i^e of how to 
serve its students more effectively. There is ample evidence that at 
every level of learning, from pre-school to graduate school, the 
quality of instruction is far too often unsatisfactory. 

We believe that the University, as the leading public in- 
stitution of higher education in Nlassachusetts, and particularly 
because it possesses an innovative School of Education, should be a 
leading force within the Commonwealth for the improvement of 
the quality of educational instruction. 

The School of Education is already providing leadership in 
this ''rea. It is helping teachers to experiment with alternative 
classroom settings; assisting in building career ladders for teacher 
aides who were on welfare before they became paraprofessionals; 
helping upgrade teachers whose students are m a in ly from low 
income families; working on the reform of education testing; and 
the list goes on. 

If we have any criticism of the school’s service efforts, it is 
that they could be identified more strongly with the improvement 
of education in Massachusetts. Some of the school’s centers already 
focus exclusiv^y on ^^^ssachusetts, so the criticism is one of 
degree only. Along these lines, the recent establishment of the 
Institute for Learning and Teaching on the Boston campus for 
the purpose of working with the schools of metropolitan Boston 
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was a constructive step which deserves the continued and active 
support of the University. 

Nor is the University’s responsibility of leadership in improv- 
ing instruction confined to the elementary and secondary schools. 
There is a small effort at present in the School of Elducation to 
provide assistance, through workshops and conferences, to com- 
munity collie teachers. This program has b^n well received, but 
has been funded only on a modest scale, largd.y through the 
New Cngland Center for Continuing Education. 

We believe the University should do more in this area, that 
it could emd should be a major resource center for innovation 
and improvement in the quality of teaching and curriculum at 
the commimity collies. The community colleges do not have 
sufficient financial resources to engage in either the underlying 
research on teaching and programs that is badly needed or the 
actual in-service training that goes after. The Committee therefore 
recommends that the University take active leadership in working 
with the community collies of Massachusetts, and the State 
colleges as well, to create interchanges which would be to mutual 
advantage in terms of the quality of instruction and the flow 
of information. 



Economic Conversion and Manpower Problems- The Nlassachusetts 
economy is beset by a double problem. Not only is there the 
long standing need to replace jobs in the textile, leather, and 
fishing industries, but now also there is the problem of replacing 
defense-and space-related jobs. The University, through faculty 
anJ. student resources in areas like Business Adrninistration and 
Engineering, might be of great help in charting economic direc- 
tions for the future. The Business School, in fact, has already 
been active in the Pioneer Valley in aiding economic conversion 
studies. Wi feel these activities are commendable and recommend 
that the University extend its active participation in aiding the 
conversion of the Massachusetts economy throughout the 
Commonwealth . 

The School of Engineering is also relevant in this area. It has 
b^un £ind should be enabled to expand a variety of activities 
designed to help business and government in the Commonwealth 
adapt to changing technology, and to foresee further change. 
This includes activity by market-oriented field engineers who can 
help with problems requiring technological resolution, publications 
and dissemina tion of relevant information using both print and 
audio-visual media, and work with continuing education staff on 
both d^ree and non-d^ree-oriented short and long coiirses and 
programs on technologically related issues. 
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A irelated problem is the dearth of information in the State 
on future manpower needs, a situation which must be remedied 
if any intelligent economic planning is to be done. While the 
development of such information should ordinarily be done by 
government agencies, the University should be prepared to assist 
in this process if the State so desires. 



A NEW PUBLIC COMMITMENT 

The actions we have called for in expanding the University’s 
public service programs will be costly. A major portion of these 
costs should be financed through user fees. The University should 
continue to charge for short courses, conference, workshops, and 
for in-service training programs at a level that will pay for the 
operating costs of these services. It should charge corporations 
and government agencies for the technical assistance it extends 
to them. But a program of the size and scope that we recommend 
will not grow by itself and cannot run by itself. Mooney is needed 
for program development and it is also essential that there be 
funds to serve people and groups who cannot afford to pay. 

The new staff which should be added to perform these and 
related tasks will cost little in relative terms. Nevertheless, the 
legislature is likely to balk, as it has balked in the past at pro- 
viding funds for continuing education, if a strong case is not 
made for public service. 

Now that the Commonwealth has made such a substantial 
effort to create a public higher education system, the next step 
is to infuse that system with a broad public service role. We 
believe the case for such breadth of service, attractive as it is, 
has yet to be made effectively. 

The Committee therefore urges the President to join with 
the leaders of other public institutions of higher education in 
NIassachusetts in making a suistained effort to mobilize popular 
and government support for an expanded public service program 
in the higher education system in ^Massachusetts. 
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SUMMARY OF MA T OR RECOMMENDATIONS 



The role of the Board of Trustees should be re- 
examined to orient it more to broad issues of policy. 
Governance on campus should include students in the 
exercise of authority and responsibility in accordance 
with their degree of legitimate interest in each set of 
issues. 

Self-study and evaluation staffs should be created in 
the President’s Office and on the campuses. 

A program budgeting system should be instituted. 
The budget for fiscal 1973 should be increased by the 
order of magnitude of $6 to $7 million to reflect the 
recommendations made in this report. 

The University should take a greater initiative in 
helping to create new cooperative efforts w^ith the 
other parts of the public higher education system and 
with privrrte institutions, and should join in seeking 
to clarify the difference in mission as between the 
various kinds of institutions. 



In the body of this report we have recommended many 
changes: some gradual, some immediate, some modest, some very 
ambitious, some for deseloping new attitudes, some for new 
bricks and mortar. We have urged the University to grow with 
a new image and a new role. None of this, obviously, will happen 
by itself. The University’s evolution in the last decade has re- 
quired major organizational changes. To build the public uni- 
versity of the future further mechanisms for change must be 
created. 

The problem of the seventies, however, is in many ways far 
more difficult than that of the sixties. The size, complexity and 
diversity of the University of Massachusetts in 1971 make changing 
it a far more demanding task than was the case in 1961. The 
University is now, after ail, among the 50 largest universities in 
the country. With three independent campuses and more possible, 
as well as satellite centers, and with the rapidly growing diversity 
of research, public service and study programs, the difficulties 
involved in giving a sense of direction and mission to the Universi- 
ty are humbling. ‘ J 
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DECISION-MAKING IN THE UNIVERSITY 



There are a number of places within a university in which 
decision-making power reposes. Ultimate power within the in- 
stitution is held by the Board of Trustees. There are also campus- 
wide units of governance which make some decisions, and there 
are clusters of power in departments and schools within the 
campuses. Gutting across the power of the various collegial bodies 
at the various levels is the day-to-day administrative decision- 
making power of the President, Chancellors, deans and department 
chairmen. 

The appropriate distribution of power within universities has 
of course been a central issue of the last few years, and the 
controversy has brought substantial change. At the University of 
Massachusetts and throughout the country students are represented 
at all levels in ways they never were before. Faculty, too, are 
involved in areas of decision-making previously not within their 
ambit. 

Nonetheless, we believe there are a variety of further changes 
that could enable the University to respond more effectively to 
new educational issues as they arise. 



The Board of Trustees. As the University becomes larger and 
more complex, the question inevitably arises whether the Trustees 
can continue to govern — in a sense, manage — the University in 
the same fairly detailed way that they have through the past 
decade of development. The Trustees have been a remarkably 
conscientious body. The appointed members, particularly, have 
worked hard, coming not only to monthly meetings of the Board, 
but to frequent Standing Committee meetings as well. 

When the University was smaller, the Trustees were in effect 
both planners and managers. They planned for the Boston campus 
and the Medical School, anticipated the need for a University- 
wide President and Systems Office, and at the same time con- 
cerned themselves with a myriad of details concerning the day-to- 
day operation of the institution. 

Our main recommendation for the operation of the Board, 
above all cithers, is that the University will be best served during 
the seventies by a Board which concentrates on major policy 
issues, leaving details of elaboration and management to adminis- 
trators and other decision-making bodies within the institution. 
The capacity of the Board to make intelligent, far-sighted judg- 
ments on questions like admissions policy, tuition, the future of 
the Columbia Point project, further development at Worcester, 
and basic academic direction will be enhanced by the extent to 
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which it takes the time to give full and mature consideration to 
these issues. That time will be available only if the Board is 
able to keep itself from taking time to consider questions like fees 
for the use of meeting rooms at the Amherst Campus Center or 
transfers between petty cash funds. 

We realize there are statutorj,'^ questions about the extent of 
formal delegation the Board can engage in. But the Board already 
stays out of dozens, even hundreds, of decisions that are made 
within the University daily. This de facto process of self-denial 
needs to become more consciously selective and disciplined. 

Related to the objective of freeing time for basic policy 
deliberation is the standing committee structure of the Board. 
Under the 1966 by-laws of the Board, it has six standing com- 
mittees, including the Executive Committee. At least six Trustees 
must serve on each one, so each Trustee is on two or three 
standing committees. The committees have been quite effective 
because some of the Trustees have been unusually dedicated. For 
the future, however, we think the Trustees’ ability to function as 
a policy-making body would be improved by changing the stand- 
ing committee structure to reduce the number of Trustees on each 
committee and supplement them with non- trustees, like the visiting 
committees which many universities have. 

This kind of approach could help bring a highly useful out- 
side perspective and criticism to bear on the University, and 
greatly broaden the inforriiation base on which the Board as a 
whole relies for its deliberations. Such an approach could also 
serve as a departure point for creating ad hoc committees to deal 
with particular issues. And it could be a vehicle for mvolving 
faculty and students more directly in providing information and 
ideas to the Board. 

For the Board to function effectively it must also have effective 
research and informational support. The suggested standing com- 
mittee changes will help here, but it is essentially the Systems 
Office to which the Board must look for the formulation of its 
agenda and for the information it needs. One reason why the 
Board has set up to now been unable to free itself from some of 
the extraneous detail is because the Systems Office has not had 
the staff capacity to sift and select adequately among the many 
items which percolate np through the administrative hierarchy 
of the campuses. This has begun to change on the financial- 
budgetary side, and the President’s Council has helped the Presi- 
dent in improving the agenda determination process. Nonetheless, 
far more needs to be done to ensure the Trustees that their time 
will be conserved by carefiil research and evaluation of the items 
that come before them. 
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If the Board should endeavor to be more oriented to dealing 
with major policy issues, it should also be a more publicly visible 
body. The law requires that all state boards and commissions 
meet in public, with some limited exceptions as when what is at 
stake is “the public security, the financial interests of the Common- 
wealth or its political subdivisions or of such authority, or the 
reputation of any person.” 

The Board has certainly not disobeyed the law, but our 
impression is that is has done less than it might have to hear 
directly the views of those whose lives its decisions affect — students, 
faculty, residents of Amherst, Columbia Point, Dorchester, Savin 
Hill, South Boston, and Worcester, and citizens of the Common- 
wealth generally. Some of this kind of exposure would be facili- 
tated by the standing committee changes we have suggested, but 
we urge the Trustees to consider other ways to make themselves 
more accessible to the people of the state. W^e are mindful that 
such an approach may engender controversy and even dema- 
goguery, but we think it will more surely ensure an ultimate 
mutuality of understanding between the University and the people. 

Finally, we believe the ex officio membership of the Board 
should be re-examined. With the recent reorganization of the 
state government, there is a serious question whether the present 
ex officio structure, including the Commissioners of Education, 
Agriculture, Public Health, and Mental Health, is still appropriate. 

Governance on Campus. Not surprisingly, the subject of govern- 
ance on the campuses of the University has been the subject of 
considerable recent discussion and some action. At Amherst a 
series of faculty/ student/ administrate »n efforts have produced a 
draft constitution for a unicameral campus-wide senate, the ulti- 
mate fate of which is still uncertain. At Boston such a campus- 
wide senate is now in temporary existence until governance mech- 
anisms for Colleges I and II are developed and put into effect. 
Worcester is still small enough to have the luxury of “town 
meeting” style governance. 

We find the draft Amherst constitution to be a constructive 
document. It recognizes that students have an interest in the 
decision-making process, and that the excent of that interest 
varies from issue to issue, being greater with reference to issues 
like dormitory living and less but still existent with reference to 
curriculum and academic policy. 

Universities are complicated institutions to characterize for 
purposes of deriving an ideal system of governance. They are not 
polities like a municipality. Their constituent elements have no 
inherent moral or constitutional “rights,” and their constituencies 
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are not similarly situated as the citizens of a democracy theoreti- 
cally are. What is clear is that faculty, students and administra- 
tors all have interests , and we believe sound educational and 
administrative policy suggests that the interests of all be repre- 
sented in the campus decision-making process. The difficulty is to 
examine the balance of interests on an issue-by- issue basis, and to 
develop accordingly an issue -by -issue balance of power and re- 
sponsibility. In some areas students should have effective control, 
in others voting participation. The Amherst draft constitution 
attempts this balancing process for the over-all membership of 
the Senate and for each of its committees. One can disagree 
with the particular ratios chosen, but we believe the basic effort 
was in the right direction. We trust that consideration and dis- 
cussion of it will proceed. 

Decision-making power on campus also reposes at the depart- 
ment level and, at Amherst, in the dormitories. Considerable 
effort has already been made to involve students on departmental 
committees of various kinds at both Amherst and Boston, and 
somewhat more responsibility has been decentralized to student 
dormitory governance at Amherst. W^e endorse these trends, and 
urge that steps be taken to make them campus- wide in their 
application. 

If students should have greater representation, there is also a 
question whether the views of faculty are adequately solicited, at 
least at Amherst. The conscientiousness of faculty and the re- 
sponsiveness of administrators at Boston have combined to ensure 
that the faculty’s views are very well known there, but the size 
and growth rate of Amherst have complicated the situation on 
that campus. The administration their: has begun to move to 
engage in greater informal consultation with faculty on relevant 
issues, and we hope that activity will be expanded. 



The Role of the President. The President is also, obviously, a 
key force in the decision-making structure of the University. Yet 
his role and the determinants of his effectiveness are far less 
rooted than the “legislative” bodies in particular attributes of 
structure. Structure is meaningful, to be sure: enough staff, a 

program budgeting system, and self-study and evaluation mech- 
anisms are structural items that will help the President carry out 
his responsibilities more effectively. 

But the President’s role is enormously varied, especially in a 
multi-campus system. He is part leader, part diplomat, part 
broker, part manager, part negotiator, part cajoler, part com- 
mander, part spokesman, and part of many other things as well. 

To the public he is spokesman for the University and for 
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much of higher education in the State as well. His leadership will 
help determine the direction and extent of public support not just 
of the University but also of much of the rest of higher education. 
?;f the University is to be re-created as a “university of the 
public interest,” in William Arrowsmith’s phrase, it is the Presi- 
dent more than anyone else who will have to lead the v/ay in 
persuading the Commonwealth that an investment in this direction 
is wise. 

Within the University the full range of descriptive words 
listed above is applicable. Much of the University is not his to 
command directly, even with Trustee approval, at least not with- 
out great potential c6st to the future of the institution and his 
own future effectiveness. Yet there are few in the University who 
will not be influenced by what he says and by the various indirect 
mechanisms he can bring to bear to affect the allocation of re- 
sources and the like. So he is by turns as much exhorter as he 
is commander. 

If the President can stay in touch with faculty and students, 
he may see his program move more quickly. But how is he to do 
that? He is not on any one campus, and there are established 
channels of communication. He doesn’t want to undermine the 
Chancellors or the various governance bodies on the campuses. 
We have no mandate or competence to advise on “tactics,” but 
we do suggest that the President form and meet regularly with 
an informal Academic Advisory Council, composed of faculty and 
students from ail the campuses. This would create some healthy 
inter-carnpus discussion and comparison of notes, and would give 
the President a useful perspective on campus attitudes. Since the 
group would be wholly informal and without any power, we 
believe it could be created without protocol difficulty, and that 
it would acquire sufficient legitimacy if the President made sure 
that its membership represented a fair cross-section of faculty 
and students. 



SELF-STUDY AND EVALUATION 

If the University is to be capable of responding to changing 
public and educational needs, it is essential that sustained self- 
study and evaluation become permanent parts of the academic 
and administrative process at all levels of the University. The 
kind of long-range planning that this Committee is engaged in 
should not be a sporadic and ad hoc effort. Our vision is limited, 
and although we feel we have set some sound directions for the 
o 
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future, the University v. ill not become the kind of se?f-renewing 
institution we would wish it to be if the plans we suggest and 
changes once made are not subject to continual evaluation and 
reappraisal. 

For effective planning is a process, not a product. Means 
must be established to review continually the University’s goals 
and programs to assure that its missions are being effectively 
carried out. 

To this end we recommend that there be established within 
the Office of the President a staff capacity for long-range planning 
and University self-study and evaluation. What is essential here is 
a far larger flow of information to the President — evaluative 
studies, faculty and student questionnaires, visiting team reports, 
and so on. Information of this kind will also be useful to the 
Board of Trustees in fulfillixig the broader policy role we have 
urged upon them. 

Similai'ly, each Chancellor should establish in his office an 
academic planning and self-study capability. The Chancellor’s 
planning and self-study staff should be responsible for program 
evaluation, for the identification of areas needing change, and for 
the suggestion of program innovations and policy changes. It 
should have an adequate staff and budget to engage in good pro- 
gram evaluation, and it should have sorhe limited funds at its 
disposal for incentive or seed money as well. 

The planning and self-study staffs at both the President’s 
and Qiancellors’ levels could be composed in part of rotating 
faculty members. This could serve several purposes. It could help 
prevent a rift between “educational planners” and the teaching 
faculty. It would give faculty members so inclined an opportunity 
to express through a different channel their ideas and knowledge 
in the area of education and reform. And it could provide the 
University a constant flow of new ideas and new perspectives, 
particularly if some of the adjunct faculty were encouraged to 
enter this function. Nor should students be excluded from these 
activities. What students may lack in worldly wisdom about the 
problems of academic reform, they can more than make up for 
in enthusiasm, different perspectives, and a different set of 
priorities. 



Budgeting and financial controls can be powerful and effective 
management tools. One of the chief benefits that should derive 
from organizing the University as a system is an improved ability 
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to judge the relative importance of the University’s many pro- 
grams. However, the kind of budget documents which the Uni- 
versity has traditionally prepared are of relatively little aid in 
making intelligent educational policy choices. The present budget- 
ing and financial accounting systems, which reflect legislative and 
state accounting practices, provide loo much information that is 
irrelevani and too little that is essential for effective decision- 
making. 

The Committee is hware that for some time the University 
has been developing th^ information and tools needed to establish 
program budgeting and management information systems. We 
commend these efforts and urge that they be made effective as 
quickly as possible. 

Program budgeting is a technique of presenting costs so as 
to reflect important units of activity. At present, the costs of 
operating a particular department are found under the following 
headings: permanent positions assigned to the department; non- 
permanent positions assigned; an unspecified portion of common 
facilities like offices; costs for special, laboratories; special equip- 
ment costs; an unspecified pro rata share of general administrative, 
facilities, and maintenance costs; contract costs, listed separately 
under each research contract; and probably a few other cate- 
gories we have missed. There Is now no effort made to aggregate 
these costs for the whole department, or separately for graduate 
instruction, undergraduate instruction and research. 

On a University-wide scale, this kind of accounting produces 
managerial chaos. How much are we spending for all counseling 
services? How much for all health-related research? How does the 
average instructional cost per FTE student compare in English 
and Psychology? Will it cost more to train 15 more Chemistry 
Ph.D’s or 25 more History Ph.D.’s? These are all reasonable 
questions for a university President to ask, but there are now no 
reasonable answers. 

The Committee is recommending many new programs. How 
will the President be able to show that the total social benefits 
flowing from these programs bear a favorable relation to their 
costs, especially in comparison to other programs? A convincing 
public case, to the legislature and to the taxpayers of the Com- 
monwealth, must be made for the growing costs of the University. 
Yet the President is poorly equipped to show with hard data that 
the State is getting good value for its investment. 

If the University wishes to increase its public service activities 
by, say, one-half, how can the President be sure how much 
money is needed to do this, and that when appropriated it will 
in fact be spent in the right ways? If the University decides to 



reduce by 75% the scope of its combined activities which benefit 
a particular industry, what will be the real cost savings to the 
University, and will the Pre,iident be able to identify the exact 
costs that should be reduced to make his decision effective? The 
great potential of the budget as a management tool, as a lever 
for changes such as these, will not be realized with the present 
budgeting system. 

More information and a better budgeting approach are es- 
sential. The President and Trustees need facts in order to decide 
among competing demands within the University. They need to 
know the comparative costs of various units of activity within the 
University. Judgments about intangibles must be made, too, but 
they should be made in the context of as much tangible knowl- 
edge as can be developed. For not all new ideas, not all imagina- 
tive plans, not all innovations will lead equally to where the 
University should be. The Committee feels strongly that a clear 
and explicit system of resource choice and allocation must become 
a central part of the University’s management. 



THE GOST OF OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 



It will not be inexpensive to create the public university 
Massachusetts deserves. Even without our recommendations, the 
anticipated increases in size and the effects of inflation will prob- 
ably increase the University’s budget by 200 to 300 percent over 
ten years. Our recommendations, fully funded, might increase the 
1980 total by ten percent, or, if student-faculty ratios are changed, 
by as much as twenty percent. 

The first issue, then, is whether the basic investm ent will be 
made, let alone our suggested additions to it. The legislature has 
treated the University relatively well in recent years; Massachu- 
setts’ rate of increase in spending on higher education has been 
fifth among the states. Yet the state remains 49th among the 
states in its per capita spending on higher education. 

We know what the competing demands are. These are hard 
times for state and local governments everywhere. 

But the State needs its public university now as it never has 
before, and there is no way for that institution to maintain the 
quality which the people deserve without money. We can only 
hope that this report will help develop the necessary public support 
to ensure that the needed funds are forthcoming. 

There are a number of key ways in. which our recommenda- 
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tions will add to the cost of running the University. We empha- 
size that the actual dollar estimates v/e have derived are very 
rough, amounting to orders of magnitude rather than budgetary 
figures, and the figures for 1980 are of course quite conjectural. 
And we have listed only the larger costs. Some of our recom- 
mendations undoubtedly involve costs which we do not list here, 
but we believe we have listed the major items of additional cost. 

First, the cost of recruitment and financial aid will rise. The 
President and Trustees have already decided to ask the State for 
an additional $4.5 million in this area for fiscal 1973, which we 
think is an ample initial increase. W^e believe, however, that our 
recommended emphasis on low-income students will, by 1980, 
cost something like $8 million more than what the University’s 
recruiting and financial aid effort is otherwise likely to be. 

Second, the cost of advising and counseling, and skill de- 
velopment services will ri*: 2 . We estimate that the University 
should include an additional $i million to $1.5 million in its 
budget for these activities in fiscal 1973, with the bulk of the 
funds to be spent on advising. By 1980 our proposals would add 
$5 million or more to what the University’s budget in this area 
would be if present expenditures were simply projected for student 
body growth and inflation. 

Third, there is a substantial cost associated with the planning, 
dev'elopment and evaluation of our various academic recommenda- 
tions, and for on-going staff to administer them. This might 
amount to an additional $500,000 to $1 million in the fiscal 1973 
budget, and perhaps an additional $1.5 to $2 million in 1980. 

Fourth, we estimate that perhaps $500,000 could usefully be 
added for additional support staff for faculty, mainly secretarial, 
in 1973, and that this might rise to an additional $1.5 million in 
1980. 

Fifth, expanded public service staffing and support for service 
to clientele who cannot afford to pay could involve an additional 
$500,000 in 1973, rising to an additional $2 million in 1980. 

Sixth, the library and computer facilities could easily use an 
additional $500,000 to $1 million beyond projected increases in 
fiscal 1973, and this might increase to an additional $2.5 to $3 
million in 1980. 

Seventh, development of the Open University, or the cost 
of applying new technology to the University of Massachusetts, 
will, be quite costly. Expenditures for fiscal 1973 might be quite 
low — perhaps $200,000 — as planning begins, but the University’s 
share in the development costs, assuming other institutions are 
involved and pay half the cost, might be a total of $10 million 
over a period of years. These should be capital funds, since the 
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investment will produce hardware and materials that can be used 
for a long period of time. Perhaps more relevant than the British 
experience in determining more exact projections vdll be the 
New York experience, since New York’s Empire State College has 
in fact opened to students this fall. The actual cost in Massachu- 
setts will vary tremendously depending on the extent of the 
investment in new curriculum development and technology. And 
we would emphasize that the project is not worth doing if the 
attempt is made to do it cheaply. 

Eighth, and most \troublesome, is the question whether any 
of our academic recommendations require that the over- all 15 to 1 
student-faculty ratio be changed. The Board of Highei Education 
has recommended that the University’s student-faculty ratio be 
changed to 12.5 to 1, a step which would add something on 
the order of $8 to $10 million to the University’s current budget 
The overall student-faculty ratio is of course not a very meaning- 
ful figure, since the actual ratio differs from school to school and 
department to department, and by the level of study involved. 

A lower over- all ratio would provide the University with 
resources it badly needs for particular academic changes. It would 
ensure adequate support for faculty in some of our suggested 
activities that we know will require more concentrated faculty 
involvement — the new freshman year, field work in courses, 
problem- oriented learning, and so on. More broadly, it would 
lessen the extent to which graduate teaching has to be supported 
at the expense of undergraduate teaching at Amherst and lessen 
the pressure against graduate programs at Boston. - - 

Thus, consideration of changing the overall student-faculty 
ratio is important, and if it could be achieved, it would be 
worthwhile. Perhaps, however, a selective approach would be a 
more realistic way to proceed in the present circumstances. We 
suggest, therefore, that the University seek funds for the creation 
of a sizeable undergraduate teaching fund to support student- 
faculty ratio changes on a program-by-program basis, both in nev/ 
programs and existing ones. 

We believe $3 million would be a fair amount for this fund 
in fiscal 1973, rising to $10 million in 1980. This would enable 
additional recruiting to begin for faculty for our suggested Univer- 
sity professoriate, for the freshman year, for problem- oriented 
learning efforts, and for field study supervision. 

It would also enable the hiring to proceed more easily for the 
adjunct faculty we have suggested. 

Including faculty changes, then, we are suggesting the addition 
of rouglily $6 to $7 million to the 1973 budget, and we are say- 
ing that our recommendations would enlarge the 1980 budget by 
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something like $30 to $35 million. 

The only additional capital outlay cost we have estimated is 
the $10 million for the Open University. 

We are, of course, recommending a larger overall student 
body than the 50,000 now contemplated, but we think these 
additional students can be accommodated by the “open unit” and 
by using existing and presently planned facilities on evenings and 
weekends, and during summers. That will, of course, involve 
added maintenance costs, and that is an item which we have not 
tried to estimate. 

The one matter which may result in additional physical plant 
need is our recommendation for partial dispersal of the Boston 
campus, but since we did not finally recommend an exact mix as 
between the extent of building at Columbia Point and the extent 
of dispersion, it is difficult to attach an estimate to the costs 
involved in dispersion. 

Our estimates, then, represent only additional operating costs 
to the University arising out of the recommendations we make, 
over and above the increases which will come as the present level 
of program reaches more students and suffers the effects of infla- 
tion. 



CALENDAR FOR CHANGE 

Implicit in Table I is our recommended calendar for change, 
at least as to those matters where additional funds are required. 

For fiscal 1973, the academic year 1972-1973, we urge action 
in the following eleven areas: 

1. Initial steps in changing recruitment and admissions proced- 
ures in order to assure the lower- income and older student 
representation we have stressed, with concomitant efforts, al- 
ready under way, to increase financial aid resources. 

2. Planning and initial implementation of academic changes we 

have suggested: the new freshman year; a College III of 

Public and Community Service at Boston; two problem- 
oriented learning units, in environmental problems and urban 
affairs, at Amherst; expanded use of field experience in 
course work; changes in the academic calendar and the 
timing of higher education opportunities; and setting aside a 
fund to adapt dormitories to student interests and needs, and 
another fund to encourage curriculum evaluation and change. 

3. Steps toward changing the faculty reward system, and changed 
staffing and recruiting patterns as we have suggested. 

4. Initial implementation of our suggestions for a greatly 
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panded advising and counseling effort. 

5. Continued efforts to modify the governance systems of the 
University to make them responsive to current and future 

needs. 

6. Rationalization of public service activities and determination 
of directions for the future. 

7. Development of academic self-study, evaluation, and planning 
mechanisms for the future. 

8. Exploration of the “Open University” approach and the new 
technologies. 

9. Installation of a program budgeting system for the University. 

10. R^e- examination of the Columbia Point construction plan, to 
develop the soundest educational approach to the development 
of facilities for the future Boston campus. 

11. Initiative toward greater inter -institutional cooperation and 

coordination . 

Some of these items for priority action will cost money. Some 
will not. Others may save money ultimately. The action required 
to pursue this eleven-point unmediate agenda will have to be taken 
in various quarters: some by the President and Trustees, some by 

the faculty, students, and campus administrators and some by the 

elected officials of the Commonwealth. 

Insofar as this agenda requires funds, we hope that^ action 
need not await fiscal 1973, i.e. that b> reprogramming 1972 funds 
the President and Trustees will be able to start initial planning 
and hiring on a number of these points. Insoiar as the agenda, 
depends on faculty and other on-campus discussion and action, we 
hope that the report will stimulate that, and that it will proceed 

expeditiously. ... 

We think these eleven points do constitute a set of priorities. 
Beyond them we suggest no detailed calendar of implementation. 
We believe that all of our recommendations are important, that 
all can be pursued as the decade unfolds, and that all can be 

implemented by 1980 . ^ ^ . r 

If our recommendations are implemented, the University oi 
1980 will have a full diversity of backgrounds in its student body, 
including students of all ages. Students will no longer be expected 
to enter at age 18 or never. There will be no fixed timetable 
within which a degree is to be earned, and part-time study will be 
encouraged, as well as time off for students to work and do com- 
munity service. Academic programs will stress professional skills 
in conjunction with the liberal arts in new combinations. Learn- 
ing and research will take place both on and off ^ carnpm: in the 
classroom and the laboratory, in the field, and in clinical situa- 
tions. Teaching will be carried on through lecture and group dis- 



cussion, through experience, through packaged materials, and 
through electronic communication. As a consequence, the Uni- 
versity will have many faces, some in the form of campuses, 
some storefront, some not associated with any building. The 
University and the Commonwealth will be intertwined — for 
learning, for research, for service. Learning will be organized 
along problem- centered lines as well as those of disciplines, and 
student self-inquiry will be encouraged by teachers from broad 
arenas of experience. The University will be one among many 
sources of post-secondary credentials. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion will offer many joint programs, and extensive sharing of 
faculties and facilities will occur. 



THE UNIVERSITY AN D THE SYSTEM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The systematic development of higher education in the Statx^ 
is of the greatest importance for the future. Over the past decade 
the University needed to have relatively less concern about the 
other segments of the public sector and about private institutions. 
It was changing its role vis-a-vis the latter from doing mainly 
what they didn’t want to do to being a full-fledged university. 
And the parts of the emerging public sector were too busy grow- 
ing to worry too much about what the others were doing. The 
Willis-Harrington Act was passed, to be sure, but it has thus 
far not brought the order and definition to public higher educa- 
tion that its enactment presaged. 

The University can no longer behave as though it exists in 
a vacuum. Its expanding activities place it in potential conflict 
or overlap with someone wherever it turns. Whatever the issue, 
whether it is transfer student policy, programs for older students, 
tuition policy, creation or expansion of P1..D or graduate pro- 
fessional programs, or just the size of the budget, there is another 
institution or group of institutions that is affected by what the 
University does. 

T^e Board of Higher Education is in the process of a master 
planning study which should help accomplish the clear differentia- 
tion of mission that is so badly needed in the public sector. The 
new Secretary of Education may help here, too. But it is essen- 
tial that the segments of the public sector themselves spend far 
more time than they have in joint efforts to delineate boundaries 
and develop cooperative approaches to the application of resources. 

First, cooperation within the public system could begin with 




a joint effort to identify the State’s higher education needs. The 
figures we cited in Chapter II on excess demand and short supply 
are rough estimates at best. Who is being left behind.^ Why? 
What do they do instead? And, on the other side of the coin, 
there is almost no information on the economic and manpower 
needs of the State. That could be developed cooperatively, too. 

Second, a transfer student policy should be cooperatively 
evolved, to assure a transfer opportunity to a state college or the 
University for ev*ery qualified community college graduate. Cooper- 
atively done, it could include a joint listing of transfer opportun- 
ities, joint publicity, and some kind of clearing house operation 
for applications and information. Equally important, cooperative 
effort is needed to resolve the now thorny issue of transferability 
of credit. Barriers within segments, i.e., from one state college 
to another, or one community college to another should of course 
be dealt with internally. Each segment has to assure that its 
constituent schools are comparable academically with one an- 
other and that they do not artifically bar transfers from and to 
one another. But there are also serious problems about transfer- 
ability of credit between the segments. Artificial barriers against 
transfer from one segment to another are all too prevalent. This 
is an appropriate matter for cooperative discussion. 

Third, joint discussion of matters like admissions policies and 
approaches to low-income students would be helpful, perhaps lead- 
ing to a more careful differentia ition of the clientele of the various 
public segments. 

Fourth, the matter of serving older students raises questions of 
differentiation as well as cooperation which should be answered 
jointly. Who will offer what programs for older students? Refer- 
ence to the theoretical missions of the segments will help answer 
this question, but so also will the physical location and accessibil- 
ity of individual institutions. What tuition will part-time students 
be charged? Will it depend on whether they are pursuing a de- 
gree? On whether their employer will pay for their tuition? 
These questions should be answered jointly. 

Fifth, the “Open University,” if it is to be practicable, must 
be developed cooperatively, both to assure the most efficient invest- 
ment of resources and because a network of satellite centers will 
inevitably call on the facilities of all the segments. 

Sixth, the whole question of which institution or type of 
institution does what needs more joint discussion. It would be 
helpful, for example, if the University were to discuss our proposal 
for two-year satellite colleges in Boston with community college 
officials before going ahead.. For if the community college system 
begins to pay commensurate attention to Boston, the University 



need not create any two-year satellite colleges. We have men- 
tioned the need for joint discussion regarding programs in the 
health area, to avoid duplication and to assure that the over-all 
structure of offerings constitutes a career ladder which stucirnts 
may climb without artificial bairiers. 

There is a particular need for discussion between UMass/ 
Boston and Boston State. With its new leadership, Boston State 
will begin to move into new undergraduate professional programs 
and new efforts to reach low-income and older students, items 
v/hich could overlap with the activities of UMB. W^e see no reas- 
on why there should be any unnecessary overlap, but the two 
institutions must stay in touch to assure there is none. 

Finally, the University can serve the state and community 
colleges more effectively than it has in the past, particularly in the 
matter of helping to improve the quality of teaching. W^e have 
mentioned the beginning efforts in this direction in the School of 
Education at Amherst, but the University might want to consider 
formalizing this and other cooperative activities into an Institute 
of Higher Education, which could be a research arm for the 
Board of Higher Education and on public higher education issues 
generally, as well as a focal point for the University’s cooperative 
efforts. 

The issues with regard to the private sector are even more 
complicated and more pressing. Private institutions are facing un- 
precedented financial problems. While the enormous expansion of 
public higher education is good public policy, it aggravates the 
financial situation of the private schools as people find it is not 
necessary to pay $4,000 a year for education of reasonable quality. 
Open admissions at the City University of New York had serious 
deleterious effects on institutions like Long Island University and 
Pace College, which are only now, belatedly, coming into focus 
for education administrators and elected officials in New York. 

New York responded just recently by establishing a public- 
private higher education council for cooperative planning and co- 
ordination in the New York City area. W^e think a similar council 
is an absolute imperative in the Boston area, and that private - 
public planning should be instituted on a regional basis throughout 
the State. The effectiveness of such efforts could be minuscule, of 
course, if their participants do not take them seriously. Business 
as usual is always easier for everyone. But if there is mutual 
respect — if the private schools recognize that there are good 
reasons for low-tuition, high quality public higher education, and 
if the public institutions recognize that no one will be well served 
if private colleges are indiscriminately driven out of business — then 
there is a possibility of accomplishment. 
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Then a tme complementarity for the seventies may be worked 
out, where the University is a full partner, a significant force in 
higher education, but where it nonetheless is considerate of private 
needs in its expansion and new program decisions. 

There are a variety of specific issues which such co-ordinating 
councils should consider: the impact of public tuition policy in 

the private sector and possible ameliorative action; the possibility 
that empty places in private institutions will develop in coming 
years, and their appropriate disposition; complementarity in 
academic programs and what that means; sharing of physical re- 
sources where possible — classrooms, libraries, laboratories, com- 
puters, media facilities and so on; cooperative purchasing ar- 
rangements; possible consortium and contractual arrangements 
to broaden the range of academic choice for individual students 
and prevent unnecessary duplication of program as well; and Ae 
whole issue of whether and in what form the State should provide 
assistance to private institutions for the future. 

The issues of consortia and contracting deserve additional 
comment. Consortia should not in general be viewed as ways to 
save money. They do not have a histoiy of producing substan- 
tial savings. But, as the Five College Consortium in Western 

Massachusetts and the eleven college Worcester Go^xsortium demon- 
strate, they are worthwhile vehicles to increase the range of pro- 
gram choices for students. 

The Five College Gonscrtium is by now a proven vehicle, but 
it needs further development to promote the sharing of physical 
resources in addition to the student exchange and faculty inter- 
action which now goes on. A five College Committee, chaired 
by Dr. Samuel Could, Chancellor Emeritus of the State Univer- 
sity of New York, is at work on these matters and will report 
shortly. 

We are especially impressed with the potential lor the W^or- 
cester Consortium vis-a-vis the University, because we do not 
expect the Worcester campus to offer the same range of choice 
for its students that is available at Amherst and Boston. We find 
the Consortium idea more difficult to envisage in Boston with its 
complex of large major institutions, but the cooperative planmng 
council which we suggest should discuss and consider consortium 
possibilities. 

(Contracting is also complicated. In ^Massachusetts it raises 
legal questions which need to be resolved, and involves policy 
questions regarding the large tuition differentials bet'ween public 
and private institutions. Nonetheless, buying into a specific pro- 
gram of a private institution may make sense if it avoids the 
building of an expensive and otherwise unnecessary public facility. 
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so the whole matter is oiie that deserves full exploration. 

What tb“ private institutions need on a large scale is money. 
It seems to us iiiescapable that some form of government aid to 
private higher education is essential to preserve the existence of 
many private colleges and universities. What needs to be de- 
veloped is an equitable formula — one which does not support 
institutions of marginal academic quality and is consistent with 
continued efforts to meet the very large needs that still remain in 
the public sector. The University should be deeply involved in 
efforts to evolve such a formula. 

The University cannot create its own future without being in- 
timately concerned with the quality and availability of higher edii- 
cation throughout the Commonwealth. In its own interest as well 
as that of the public, it must do everything it can to help lead 
the way to clarification of missions and cooperative efforts through- 
out the public and private sectors. These are in some sense the 
overriding issues of the seventies for higher education in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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We support the overall emphasis of this report on the special 
responsibilities of a state university to all of its citizens. We 
agree with the themes of equalization of educational opportunity, 
diversity of programs, the centrality of teaching, the necessity of 
service, and the need for wise use of scarce resources. 

The committee was devoted and hard working. However, 
there was not agreement on its purpose or its limitations, and this 
was a recurring subject of discussion during meetings. The com- 
mittee, by virtue of its ad hoc, citizen, and advisory character, 
had a unique opportunity to make reasoned statements about 
public expectations and. broad functions of a state university. But 
in this report it has gone beyond them to give detailed pre- 
scripticns for professional and administrative matters about which 
it could not be fully informed. Chapter III (The Learning 
Process) and parts of Chapters IV and V (Service to the Com- 
monwealth, and Organizing for Change), are particularly subject 
to this criticism. In Chapter III there is an unstated assumption 
that faculties have not fulfilled their responsibilities to teach 
effectively, to teach subjects of value, to serve society, or to man- 
age their affairs properly. Faculty members are as diverse as any 
large number of humans in any vocation or profession. A faculty 
can and should be asked to examine itself and to clarify and 
account for its programs and positions in order to better serve 
students and the public, and such an approach would be more 
likely to bring about effective change. 

The report emphasizes the committee’s belief in the principle 
that the liberal arts are central to a university’s function. But it 
does not consider adequately the effect on a liberal arts education 
of its recommended social service and practical curriculum. The 
adoption of many of the proposals in Chapters III and IV would 
have the effect of limiting the time and attention a student could 
give to any learning that was not immediate and practical. They 
include a call for the admission of some students with a weak high 
school preparation and recommend that they spend considerable 
time in remedial work, with which we do not differ. But then 
til ev urge them to make immediate social problems the focus of 
their college career, and over emphasize field work training. This 
would tend to produce graduates ^\yith a lesser understanding of 
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literature, language, science, and history; less knowledge about 
the nature of man and his environment than the graduates of good 
private colleges and universities, and would create a system pro- 
viding a lesser education or at least a more vocational education 
for those attending a state university. 

Some aspects of the report are not directly relevant to the 
task of the committee, nor were they examined adequately at the 
University of Massachusetts. There are, for example, generaliza- 
tions that link the public’s alleged lack of confidence in univer- 
sities, and by inference in the University of Massachusetts, with the 
cold war, the war in Southeast Asia, the foreign policy of the 
United States, the unemployment rate of blacks, income distribu- 
tion, and “corporate, municipal, and individual behavior in 
polluting the environment.” 

The report contains a number of unnecessary and unsubstan- 
tiated generalizations. To cite a few examples: Students with 

“ . . . no voice or responsibility in decisions that affect them 
. . . will be justified in questioning the seriousness of other societal 
appeals for their participation in wider electoral processes.” “Sig- 
nificant portions of the diverse and sometimes conflicting constit- 
uencies of universities are dissatisfied. . . ” “Knowledge no longer 
comes as neatly wrapped in packages called disciplines as perhaps it 
once did.” “Kxisting majors tend to be organized as though the 
student is going on to graduate school in that field . . . stressing 
the academic uses of the discipline rather than how it is used to 
deal with problems.” Undergraduate professional schools have 
had a “narrow, often functionless functionalism.” “Academic 
professionalism has a kind of self-perpetuating inertia: it is what 

professors and departments will do as long as the University does 
not forcefully say what else they should be doing.” Phrases such 
as “academic opportunism,” “managerial chaos,” and the “re- 
search mess” of universities are present throughout the report. 

There are detailed prescriptions that are questionable. It is 
suggested that the way to obtain better teaching is the appoint- 
ment of . .a teaching-oriented University professoriate, a cadre 
of professors whose mission at UMass will be to excel in teaching.” 
Two major “units” or institutes are proposed for the Amherst 
campus in environmental and urban studies and “three or more” 
others soon. Yet elsewhere the report recommends that further 
growth at Amherst be limited. The University of Massachusetts 
at Boston is advised to not be concerned, in effect, with distinc- 
tions between training and higher education, and told that “it 
should be unnecessary to establish any Ph.D. programs at Boston 
for the foreseeable future.” In emphasizing public service, a 
reorganization at the University of Massachusetts is proposed with 
O 
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